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ETHEL'S EOMANCE. 



CHAPTER I. 

** But Heaven Hatli a Hand in these events, 
To whose high will we bowed onr calm contents." 

Bichard II. 

AMONG the barren, bloomless rocks of 
existence, upon a crag that overhung 
a dark precipice, a soul had built for itself 
a nest of hope — a soft warm nest, lined with 
tender fancies and fond anticipations. It 
was a perilous spot for ajSection to rest 
upon ; the storm would often shake the crag, 
and the nest seem in danger of being hurled 
into the gulfs below. At such times the 
occupant was fain to leave it, but would 
not go far, lingering with fond, though 
diminishing, confidence over that home 
wherein the heart had trusted so long. 
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3 ETHELS BOHARCE. 

The reader knows it was Haniett Mayne 
who bad trusted to a hope bo insecoie ; 
who bad clang to it, despite its weak foon- 
dations, despite the conscionsness she had 
that any day might hurl it into unseen 
depths of darknees. Haniett trasted to 
this rash hope becaase she was yotmg, and 
therefore, naturally trostfid — becaase her 
experience of life had been small — her ex- 
perience of man's character still less. 
Gven her natoral indght was blinded by 
her strong affections. 

Hiuriett had been happy these last few 
days, comforted by the possession of this 
diamond ring, bestowed in sach a meaning 
way by Lord Talbot ; it was trne, she had 
not neen liim since the night of the dinnw 
at his hoijsi(\ nothing had happened to con- 
firm the I>ol(l assurance that she was loved. 
She VepI Ihe ring, although not daring to 
wear it. imtil some opportunity of private 
tallc wiili the giver should enable her to 
Totum it, nr qucHtion why it had been be- 
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stowed, to demand some explanation, to 
hear — she scarce knew what she hoped to 
hear, but just now nothing seemed too rash, 
nothing impossible. Harriett did not seek 
to penetrate too far the possible future, she 
"was content to be ignorant, to be blindly, 
happily ignorant, waiting for whatever the 
morrow might produce. To speculate too 
much about the results of her present 
course turned her giddy, and she felt it was 
easier to let things go, to be passive, to 
trust to the fnture — ^to trust to Talbot. He 
never guessed how much she trusted him, or 
he might have been surprised. How much 
this trust was merited, we shall see later. 

In the meantime, as we have said, Har- 
riett was happy; so happy that neither 
Mrs. Mayne's querulousness nor the chil- 
dren's boisterous merriment could give her 
a moment's annoyance ; so happy that she 
went about the house with a constant smile, 
and carried with her in her daily rounds 
among the poor and sick of the neighbour- 



I 
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UnnA A oUaarful sympathy which no ingra- 
iitiula nor liiinMumrtcdnoHs on the part of 
i\um >vlth whom Hho had to do could 
{\'\u\\^\t lh\i thin c]uu^rf\xlnoss, this hope, 
\\m wui ))t^r)ulttod to iH^main unbroken. 

I^ht^ tlvnt doubt tlmt sliook the peace of 
(Uvvii^tt M^yut)'* heart had its cause in a 
o^auWl xuet^tiu^ with St. Clare. He was 
vvtuvuiu^ l\\vtu a »kt^tohiu^ i^xpethtion with 
KU\^ auvl hw iuv4h^r. }Iarrit>tt met them 
wh^v th^ )H^th Wdii^ ti> Talbot Hall 
bjfw^vh^\ \.^Jft' tv^ th^ xuiidu roiwl^ St. Ciaie 
hi4vi J\jtft^ acivi^^ Miwk Oit^t^h^Msa $ ofer to 
vliu^ witibt tlh>w. Aft« H*me« had sshsidkiai 
hiUJtvbi \\ith tlh?m> 5dbt^ h^^iju^I bim. it^mark 
liiiv^ji h^ :$h^>^ZiI b^ \t?i^ ha^^Y w accom- 
piUiv Ciitmj^ b^/mcv ^ hx^ wds^ ^{lut^ alojtt at 
:Iio biill* 'l!aIb^^ bad bvvu a^vav tj^^ last 

vtuv bujs^v with $^vt?Ili/' b^ aJdt}d> ** build- 
Ihi^ v\a2> aoc ^^Uifc^;fcut Uv\^ss :Vi: liurrkiiU 
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These carelessly spoken words robbed her 
Ups suddenly of the smile they had worn 
for days previously. The society of her 
friends seemed just now not to her taste ; 
they were so painfully gay, almost frivo- 
lous, she thought ; so she was glad to con- 
tinue her own way home alone; she no 
longer kissed the ring with the murmured 
assurance, ** He loves me." No ; she hid 
it away from her sight, half ashamed at her 
former presumption. Imagination, more- 
over, depicted with cruel vividness Mrs. 
Bomilly's attractions — her fair face, her 
elegant figure, her easy manners. Memory 
recalled all her words and looks on that 
evening ; Talbot's expression of fear at his 
cousin's fascination and will. Did she in- 
tend to marry him, then ? It might be so ; 
she looked an ambitious woman, and cer- 
tainly a woman who, having once made up 
her mind to a certain course, would in 
all probability have her way. Harriett 
thought, with a shudder, what opportuni- 



\ii^ ^^ ^mM tm¥^ f$fm fm ilie pnmotini 
/i^' W ^\Mm ^ i\m (i^mdmA intetcoane be- 
i^W^^u Umh, WiiUih iiwir r^ktiomhip would 
tmk^ m ^m^y mu\ \itmn\mh\d; the long 
dflv^M mA M^^f i\Hi similarity of tastes 
IMi4 pf'NJMf^Hf l^^rimpH Mxn. Bomilly had a 
fcHMwlMrtgM Mf H.n*hlt^(jtur0, and was no very 

Tiiitt u^:»wtt (if Utiuvy, Lord Talbot's pre- 
HMUi iuti^iH^ut wi^M not i^l^aaant* news for 
Uv4iiut Mtt^yu^n U^ HOWH^^ly hoped to re- 
yv^wvvt th^ Y^^iUU^tiui? p^wj still in his 
ttivuj^ulu^ miiul ^ pwb^WUty souoetimes 
i4v\^Mv^ v4' viMWA^^A'to^ hia wxciti^ttt influenw, 
aud WoiiituiJ WX hiH \>ld ftii?«d a&d p^ 
iivu %i \s^^ W thv^ 6umly-p^w ita MaxweU 

gs>uld Uv>t \h> ^ >Vi^ti\\ \// Eht^ :^4imch &ifcfit 
5i\^i«v;ic«u yxAvsvv : cho uiiUi niio biid cocurm^ 
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whom Bobert Mayne was forced to own his 
superior in education and refinement, in 
everything save an earnestness of purpose. 
He felt he depended only on the strength 
of truth, the superior simplicity and purity 
of his own doctrines ; yet his perception of 
Talbot's character showed him that these 
more serious motives would have but little 
weight with him. Besides these, Mr. Mayne 
felt he retained a slight hold on Talbot's 
affections ; still this was but small material 
to influence the volatile nobleman on whom 
church music and appropriate genuflexions 
had more effect than any true preaching 
and practice. 

Poor Harriett had been scarcely roused 
from her dreary self-absorption even by 
the account of the fire which her brother 
came home and related with energy; all 
the interest it had for her was the mention 
of Talbot's name. She blamed herself for 
her selfishness. Perhaps, had she been less 
engrossed by her own thoughts, she might 
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have seen more of poor Mary Burrows, and 
stayed this min ; she wonld shake off this 
wretched apathy, and try to exert herself 
to find out and help the poor woman. 

With this determination, she got up early 
in the morning, and made her brother's 
breakfast, and saw him off ; then she went 
busily about the town to make all possible 
inquiries; she visited the ruined cottage, 
and asked every one about her. 

She came home late to dinner, with that 
dull pam about her heart, despite her 
efforts, had to bear with Mrs. Mayne's fret- 
ful anxiety about her husband, and her 
blame for what she chose to designate 
Harriett's interference in this '^ scandalous 
business," which was not proper even to 
reach the ears of a young girl — teazing 
stuff, which caused Harriett to put up many 
a little petition for patience. 

The afternoon lagged wearily away, and 
Bobert came not home, and Mrs. Mayne 
worked herself into a bad head>ache, while . 
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Harriett steadfastly darned the little socks 
that always seemed in holes and in need of 
mending. Then, after tea-time, when Har- 
riett, even, was becoming anxious, Mrs. 
Mayne indulged in hysterics at her sister's 
unfeeling nature, and after being attended 
to bed by that same sister, went peaceably 
to sleep ; while Harriett, not able to bear 
sitting at home any longer, hurried out to 
see if she could ascertain anything of the 
whereabouts of her brother and the fugi- 
tives. 

She took her way along the Lyton road, 
straining her eyes forward to see if they 
were coming. She was walking past the 
Greshams', when, unexpectedly, the clouds 
gathered, and a summer storm of rain and 
thunder burst over her head. She had no 
umbrella, and but a thin shawl, which she 
had caught up in her hurry ; so she turned 
towards the doctor's friendly abode, where, 
through the splash of the rain and roll of 
the thunder, she heard a horse's feet coming 
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quicUy after hear. She looked loond, tiie 
lam peUingm her fiice; it was not Bobert^ 
hot, thou^ she could scarcely lecognize 
him, a convictioiu unaccountaUe hut cer- 
tain, flashed throng her mind that it nas 
Talbot. 

She paused, and standing at the edge of 
the road, iraited for the approaching rider. 
Now she could reclaim her ring — pedKaqps, 
he knew something <^ Bobert or the Bur- 
rows. Slie would ask him. Yes, it was 
he, rtdiTTg £ist and fdriousbr. his coat bat- 
t<xied iqp to his throat, his hat orer his 
eyesw Harriett waited. He came nearor, 
die opeiKd her lips to call him, but a se>- 
cosd thought cheeked her ; ^e wanted to 
see how he would call her, bx what i^me 
he would address her. He was close bed- 
side Iter now, ^e trezdbled, and inToImi- 
taEiIy she turoed one step aside. 

Talbot did not check his horse, did not 
look up : before Suxiett could mo^e w 
q^eok, he had paesed into tbe misty rain aai 
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gathering darkness ; only the sound of his 
horse's hoofs struck on her ear. Her heart, 
that late beat so high, fell lower and lower 
— it seemed to fall with the receding tramp. 
He, the man she had so loved, on meeting 
whom she had built so many fancies, had 
passed her that minute, had not seen her 
even! She was alone again in the drench- 
ing rain, more alone than ever, for hope waS 
fast quitting its abode in her heart. She 
stood still for a moment, so thorough was 
her astonishment, so sudden the shock ; 
then she hmTied on faster than ever, with 
an angry thought in her mind — ^he must 
have seen her, recognized her, and have 
passed her intentionally ; he had changed 
to her, or rather this cruelty was his na- 
tural character; his tenderness had been 
but a caprice. 

Harriett passed the Greshams' house — 
she felt she could not go in ; their kind- 
Itiess and attention would annoy her just 
now; she could not chatter with Ethel on 
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indiffeiciit sabjects, or idioIlT mask, to cme 
so intimatey the Idttezs^s in her heut. She 
w&it en qpoickbr to her home^ ^mh firm step 
and oect carnjtge, isdih a bi^t bmnTng in 
cheeks. She had ]>o fomts^de to liear inth 
IbsL llaTDe to-night, so she insnt sszaight 
io her own loooa. loeked the doar« and sit 
down. Thesi h^x- csD^^nr «*aTe waT^ and 
she wiefot — w^pt and dc^bned in passEn^oate 
griiell Tbe snddesi i^iaesSv^ finosn the hap- 
piness oi the past few days had sut^pt airar 
aH bar seif-cKMitioL and sb>e ezied and iwked 
heis^ to az^l firo Eke a waTvaid eHId. 
A&isr a iini^ this ocuisa^ of sicvrow :sd^ 
sided, i^ne nviiit to ibe wir^lc-w^ letsnt ber 
ber &ee agamst ik^ and watebed tbe rao„ 
witib dreanr,. m-x^^iocjocs pati^Oiee^ 

Bat ioaetSoa was Tvrr Ibsei;^ to Ham^ 
nainzre^ sbe eocLi no4 lemsam L^ in tb5$ 
state of pas^Te iDielanebo^r : sbe k^okii^ 
aboot ber to see wbat ^i»^ ccoLd b^ oe- 
ci^y becself Mixiu dizzm^ tbetse asidk^ag^ m!i>- 
mmtSy nEXjdl Bobext letoonhed^ aaid to dRTd 
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away her unpleasant thoughts. She re- 
membered that she had never answered 
Justin's letter, so she set about doing it. 
The unsettled and agitated state of her mind 
caused her to be more diffuse and unre- 
served about herself than was usual with 
her. She longed for sympathy, and al- 
though she could not define her trouble, 
still she alluded to it as a trouble, craving 
for the comfort even a friend could give. 
Was he sorrowful, as he said ? could she 
not feel for him, give him the truest of all 
sympathy — ^that of fellow-suflferer ? Did he 
feel the world was desolate, that few were 
the loving hearts in it, and those divided 
from him by accident or purpose ? She felt 
so ; she assured him that even here, in this 
quiet Maxwell, shut away from the busy 
world, there were trials and miseries. 
When would he come home ? she greatly 
desired to see him ; she had so much to tell 
him, so much to hear ; those secrets he had 
hinted at in his last letter must be explained. 
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Harriett urged his coming home, urged 
it with a fervour which was distinct to 
Justin when he read the letter. It was a 
long epistle, passionate and strange, and 
much came of it. 

A shower of rain ! What a trifle it 
seems ! It just lays the dust ; it waters 
the flowers in our garden, or, may be, 
spoils the new feather in our hat. A 
shower of rain ! "What a solemn thing it 
may be in the hands of an inscrutable Pro- 
vidence ! It may be an instrument to make 
or mar our fortunes ; our hopes may rise or 
fall with the drops of a summer shower ; a 
sudden storm may turn our course, and we 
may never return on our way with the same 
heart again. The clouds that gathered that 
afternoon were charged with important crises 
in the lives of many in this history ; most 
of all, it aided Kobert Mayne and St. Clare 
in their search for the Burrows. 

We must now return to them. 

When they arrived at Lyton, they in- 
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quired of the gate-keeper at the Leslies^ if 
Mr. Sevelli were within. No, he had gone 
out that morning — ^where, she did not know. 
St. Clare and Mr. Mayne were puzzled, they 
did not know what to do. St. Clare would 
have gone to the house and made inquiries 
of Mrs. Leslie, but it would seem odd and 
inquisitive at this untimely hour, besides, 
Mrs. LesHe might be just as ignorant of 
Sevelli's intentions as the gate-keeper. 

As they were in this perplexity, Miss 
Leslie came down from the house for a 
ramble before breakfast. 

St. Clare jumped from his horse and 
hailed her approach with joy; he was a 
great favourite with the buxom young lady, 
whose rosy face looked rosier as she spoke 
to him. 

After a few expressions of surprise at 
seeing him so early, she said, artlessly : 

"I am not usually up so early, but I 
got up this morning to pour out Father 
Fetre's tea. He has gone off to Bamford.'' 
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" You don't happen to know what for?" 
asked St. Clare, eagerly. 

" No ; that I don't ! He was as mysteri- 
ous as ever about his proceedings. I should 
not have known it was Eamford, but I over- 
heard him ask John the way there. But 
you will come in to breakfast ? Mamma will 
be so glad to see you." 

Already St. Clare was on his horse, mur- 
muring hasty apologies and adieus, which 
caused a slight shade over Miss Leslie's 
smooth brow; she was too placid a dis- 
position to have much curiosity, but she 
certainly thought Mr. St. Clare odd that 
morning. 

They rode quickly to Eamford, some 
seven miles off, and there they met the 
Leslies' coachman, who had driven Sevelli, 
and heard that he had gone on to Halford. 
It was a very round-about way, the coach- 
man said ; but Mr. Sevelli seemed to change 
his mind, ordered a horse at the inn, and 
told him to go home. 
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It was very strange ! Evidently Sevelli 
did not want his whereabouts to be known. 
He might not really be going to Halford 
now ; but what were they to do ? They 
had lost all clue to Mary Burrows, and it 
seemed apparent to both of them that 
Sevelli was somehow mixed up in the affair. 
Could it be only a coincidence, that he had 
risen so early and gone out that same 
morning ? 

They went to the inn from which Sevelli 
had ordered the horse, and learnt that it 
was to be fetched from the railway inn at 
Halford. 

This seemed positive ; they had lost 
some time, and the day was* advancing. 
So, after some consultation, it was deemed 
advisable to ride on to Halford, the next 
railway station, some twelve miles distant. 

Before they arrived there, the rain fell in 
torrents, and drove them to seek shelter in 
a Uttle way-side inn. Weary and hungry, 
they dismounted, and ordered the best en- 
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tertauunent the house could afford. There 
was no private room to be had, so they con- 
tented themselyes with the commony sanded 
apartment, ornamented ^th pipes and spit- 
toons« Two rough men rose to leave at 
their entrance, but Mr* Mayne b^ged they 
would not moTe, so they resumed theur 
seats in sheepish ^ence« TVhile dinner 
was preparing, St. Clare made inquiries of 
the landlord and the household as to whe- 
ther they had seen or heard anythiog of a 
woman answering to the description of 
Mary Burrows ? It seemed to him a last 
Tain inquiry, as he began to fear they had 
eome upon a useless quest* 

The landlord asked the landlady, and the 
landlady asked the ostler, who had, for lack 
of anything better to do, been sitting on the 
horse-trough all the moming, biting straws^ 
and must have seen every one who passed* 
>io one had seen such a person. 

St. Clare went back to his^ companion 
and detailed hi» ill-succe§s, when, as he 
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mentioned the baby and bundle, one of the 
men in smock-frocks started forward, ex- 
claiming : " I've seed her I " 

St. Clare and Mr. Mayne turned breath- 
lessly on him. " Where ?" 

"I've seed her!" he repeated, empha- 
tically, striking the table with a thump. 
"I could have sworn she was a runaway, 
'cos of her sneaky look." 

** But where, my good man ?" demanded 
the vicar. 

" Why, over at Henley ; she slept there, 
at the *Eunning Hound,' last night. I 
comes into the bar, and, says I, *Who 
have you here ? ' and Mrs. Goodman, as 
keeps the 'ouse, says she " 

** Where can she have gone since then ?" 
cried St. Clare, appealingly, to his com- 
panion. *^ Did you hear — do you know ?" 
he asked the man, who, somewhat annoyed 
at being interrupted in his recital, muttered 
a ** Can't say, I'm sure," and relapsed into 
sulky silence. 
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How &r \va8 it to Henley, became the 
noxt quostion^ imd could the hoises go much 

lUvuij; ^s^tH^rbaufHi that it mis a matter 
<vf &v^ ^^ ^x luilo^ afti^r invitxng the man's 
ti^\i\Hdoi\<N> b;|t th<^ ^xtift^r to stand hoi hran^- 
mnUxc^jiU'ir^ axul aft^^r hi$ sxvvann^ to the ac- 
^'^f^^r oit hi$ $ial<^u>tt'nt^ it appearad im- 
j<«i5AX^ niiAt ^v^::^^ ^"^^ i5::a$4 §v> at <»ee to 

Ut^N >J^^S5<^ Xx^ijM x«jr WKCil aft Ifce 

>l^«i Xtftt^r ^:;i!l 

4Crt ^^!|6^»5i|:<^i. e^^ '4^ 4^4>4fim>, 4aul ^^^t ii)l» :|C 
-iltl rtHi)v.>;\ ^Jibilvu-: .toK*^ >v<\|; 4?W: «ar 
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men, with a description of Barrows, to the 
police-station." 

" Not yet/' objected Mr. Mayne. " You 
see," he whispered, ** it would be disagree- 
able for me if this affair got into the hands 
of the police. I have acted injudiciously, 
perhaps, in not apprehending him at once ; 
but I pitied the poor fellow in his mad 
jealousy." 

An hour after, St. Clare was taking his 
way through the rain to Henley, and Eobert 
Mayne, stretching his weary limbs on three 
chairs, fell fast asleep. 

He had intended to watch very carefully, 
but his resolution was not so powerful as 
his fatigue. 

He awoke once, and was aware of some 
figure crouching in the comer of the room ; 
but he was very drowsy, and not at all 
nervous, so he shut his eyes, and the heavy 
splash of the rain, and the weary creaking 
of the sign outside, soon lulled him off to 
sleep again. 
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He awoke once more, and this time there 
were voices in the room, two voices in 
eager conversation; it was getting dusk 
outside, and he could see the figure, dimly, 
still crouching by the fireplace. 

He sat up and listened. 

"My daughter," said a solemn voice, 
'^it is an insult to the Church and our 
most holy faith to give way to this vain 
weeping at parting with a heretic and un- 
believer. You wiU be cared for." 

"But I can't help it," answered a voice 
that made Bobert Mayne start. 

It was the fugitive, found at last ; and it 
was not O'Connell who had induced her to 
leave her home, but the priest, standing 
there, talking to her now ; he could see his 
taU form by the window. The clergyman 
had most unchristian fury running in his 
veins just then. One moment he felt in- 
clined to rush forward and interfere, the 
next he checked himself, and sat quite still. 
They could not see him; evidently 
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did not think there was any one in the room 
besides themselves. Was it part of the 
troubled dream that hamited him in his nn« 
easy sleep, the dream of seeking them, 
coming sometimes on their track, and again 
missing them? Besides, what was that 
figure in the comer ? he could see it moved 
restlessly sometimes. 

Then he listened again. 

The priest was quoting an example of a 
blessed saint who left her husband and seven 
children to go into a convent. His narra- 
tive was interrupted and marred by rebel- 
lious sobbing on the part of his listener, 
who evidently already regretted the step 
she had taken. 

The reverend father, therefore, went on 
to more practical directions. She was to 
take the train to London, and go to a sister- 
hood ; they would direct her to the rest ; 
how she was to take ship for Ireland to 
a convent there. "When she had been 
there a few months," he said, softly, " and 
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found the duties and resbictions at all irk- 
some, he could, if she would then yield, 
sanction her union with a true believer/' 
This true belieTer had promised to devote a 
large portion of his gold nuggets to Hofy 
Church to gain such a consummation ; hot 
poor Mary Burrows was quite unsuspieioas 
of tlus double-dealing. 

'^^ Oh ! hut who would IooIl after my dear 
hu^^hand ? 1 do lore him stilly and I ^laQ 
never cozxsent/^ sobbed she* 

And at this juncture Bobert Mayne saw 
the d^ure in the comer r^ up. and b^bxe 
he could interfere^ rash on SeTelli^ and 
hujd hhjx to the ^^round. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" Beloved, my beloved, when I think 

That thou wast in the world a year ago 
What time I sate alone here in the snow, 
And saw no foot-print, heard no silence sink 
No moment at thy voice/* — E. B. Bkowniko. 

EOBEKT MAYNE arrived at home at 
ten o'clock. He was wet and tired, 
and, for him, cross. Harriett received him 
hurriedly, provided him with a cup of tea 
and something to eat. Mrs. Mayne came 
down m her dressing-gown. They over- 
whelmed him with eager questions, to which 
he seemed loth to answer. He and St. Clare 
had, he said, come by train from Halford to 
Lyton, and from thence they had taken a 
post-chaise to Maxwell. They had left the 
horses at Halford — done up, and so was he ; 
and if they would let him eat his supper 
and go to bed in peace, he would tell them 
everything to-morrow. Harriett saw he 
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had been annoyed, so {die restrained her 
cariosity, and was silent; bnt not bo his 
wife : she burst into tears — all the tears 
she had left, after her violent crying during 
the afternoon — she was supplied with a 
pretty good stock, and they flowed freely 
even now. " Oh !" she moaned, " after 
my waiting, and watching, and anxiety, 
after my illness all the afternoon — ^Harriett 
can tell yon how ill I have been — to be so 
treated, so rebuffed ! " 

*' Really, my dear," began the good man, 
slightly nettled, " I am sorry you have been 
ill, but I could not avoid being so late. I 
have been worried and worn beyond descrip- 
tion. What is it you want to know ?" 

" Oh ! nothing, if you wish to withhold 
your confidence from your own wife. 
Things have come to a pretty pass. I al- 
ways hated that Mary Burrows, with her 
great goggle-eyes, and Irish sentimental 
nonsense. I could not see from the first 
why yon should put yourself out of the way 
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for her — ^she a Catholic, too ! It's mon- 
strous, your riding and tearing over the 
country like a maniac. I am worn out, 
and getting ugly, I know ; but that bold- 
faced thing they call pretty — you call her 
pretty — and men will do anything for a 
pretty face." 

" Maria, your words are msultmg," re- 
plied Bobert Mayne, calmly, but his reddish- 
brown eyes flashed dangerous fire, and his 
hands clasped together nervously. "You 
do not know what you are saying, so I wiU 
forgive you ; and as all this must be very 
painftil for Harriett to witness, we will go 
to bed." 

But Mrs. Mayne's tongue was unchaiAcd, 
and it was not to be stayed so easily. 
Truly, a woman's scolding tongue, when let 
loose on her husband, does seem " set on 
fire of heU." 

"He had never loved her, and she realized 
it now ; she pleased, his fancy for a tune, 
and then she palled him. He and his sister 
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were soperior in intellect and goodness, she 
had no doubt of it (bnt her insulting tone 
insinuated the doubt). Why did he drag 
her doim from her ' high sphere,' to be a 
dradge and nmsemaid to his children ? " 

This List throst told on both Bobert and 
Harriett. They were both pzond and oem- 
sitiTe; lbs. Mayne knew it, and stabbed 
them in the tendeiest place. Harnett had 
half a mind to go and shake her sister well, 
bat WAS restrained by a second tfaonght. 
Bobeit rose, with flaming eyes, and tinted 
a bedroom candle, with a trembling hand ; 
than he Idl the room. The stem otmtrol- 
lii^ of his wrath gave a majesly to his mien; 
Ms flgnre was drawn to its full bdgbt, and 
his tawny locks tossed back from his pale 
brow. Hiey heard him go into his libraiy, 
and shut imA lock the door after him. Titeo. 
a stillness fi 11 on the room, and in the still- 
ness Mrs. Majne hushed Iwsr sobs, and 
looked up vtith a scared &oe. She trembled 
before Harriett's ftccnsing ej^ j she trem- 
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bled when she thought of the passion in her 
husband's face ; she had never made him so 
angry before in all these years ; she did not 
think she could move him so, he who was 
always so loving and enduring. It seemed 
in her agony as though she had suddenly 
built up a great wall between them. ** "What 
shall I do, Harriett ?" she asked, piteously, 
turning to and relying, as she always did 
in the time of perplexity or danger, on the 
stronger nature. Harriett saw her anguish 
and repentance, and forgave her her share 
of the wrong fully and freely at once. ** Go 
to him," Harriett advised. So Mrs. Mayne 
drew her dressing-gown around her, and 
stepping across the hall, tapped timidly at 
the library door. Harriett stood on the 
threshold of the dining-room, pale, and lis- 
tening. No answer came to the first knock. 
Mrs. Mayne knocked again louder. 

** Let me in, please, Eobert." 

Then a stem voice, unlike Mr. Mayne's, 
answered : 
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** I cannot now. Go to bed, Maria, and 
send Harriett to me/' 

** Oh ! Maria, what have yon done — ^what 
have yon done ?" cried Harriett, her own 
tears falling ; and taking the weak, trem- 
bling creature by the arm, she led her np 
to bed. 

Had Mrs. Mayne been a proud wife, she 
would have bitterly resented this dismissal 
of herself and call for Harriett; but she 
vrm not proud; she did not possess any 
chamcteri^itic half so ennobling; she was 
?iimply weak and vain : her puny rage was 
siU ctu^ihed out of her by the ovexwhehning 
[V^x^r of ^ill ptts^iion^ 

Harriett xrent i^ioxnt^ ;wcid fomid the K- 
b«i.ty ^vyr <>j>e'fts U<^t l>r<>tih^r ^jtk matting 
by tli^ t^bK bi^ f>t<^ in >ii$ hxnds, 
^Tid tk^ ^1<^>^^ t^^i«r$; x^v^r^ ^o^bo^-iiiur thTOUgh 
bi^ fin^r^T^. %>1^ 'C^ti^v^ *n^ |^t hex sam 

roTiTJ^ bis Ti<vk. fiii4 ^r<^x^- bi^ ben^ Wi to 
b^r >v«9^Tn : t^lr<^1l^b all tbo i^BCTi^b, «he felt 
^ thr\]\ <^i joy M t)}<^ r<^i^owal <vf die privi- 
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lege so long denied to her, to sympathize 
with and console him. Had he not wept 
so years ago, when he first confessed to 
her his love for that same Maria, and how 
hopeless it then seemed ? 

" I never regretted my marriage before 
to-night," he muttered, hoarsely. ** I never 
murmured at my poverty, God knows, as 
I have been murmuring for the last ten 
minutes." 

** My dear boy," said Harriett, in the old 
comforting voice with which she had soothed 
him years ago, " you are making yourself 
uimecessarily miserable. Maria has been 
very anxious, quite hysterical and ill : you 
are both worn out. I ought not to have 
let her come down in her excited state- 
forgive those foolish words of hers." She 
stroked back his hair, and laid her cool 
hand on his burning brow. 

"God bless you!" he ejaculated fer- 
vently — a vision of the patient endurance 
and goodness of years flashing to his view. 
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" God bless you, and He will, for * blessed 
are the peacemakers.' " 

" Now tell me all you have done, and it 
will calm you," So he told her. 

We will not recapitulate the narrative of 
the ride, but take it up where Mr. Mayne 
awoke and saw the figure in the comer rush 
upon Sevelli. It was Burrows. He had 
followed his wife from Henley, slinking 
along on the other side of the hedges, 
watched her meeting with the priest ; and^ 
when the rain came down, overhearing them 
arrange to seek shelter at this public-house, 
he had left the high road and hurried across 
the fields a shorter way. Arriving there 
first, he hid himself in the comer of the 
room, awaiting their arrival with fell inten- 
tion : in his fury, the enraged husband did 
not notice another person in the room. 
He listened to the conversation in some sort 
of patience until his wife's expression of 
tenderness aroused him to renewed anger* 
He would try to divide them. Then it was 
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he fell on the priest with the fury of a wild 
animal. He was a tall and powerful man, 
and Sevelli at the first onset was borne to 
the ground ; but the priest was agile and 
expert — ^he regained his feet, and seized his 
companion by the waist with the dexterity 
of an accomplished wrestler. The art of self- 
defence had not been forgotten in the finish 
of a priestly education. This time it was 
Burrows who was laid on his back, by one 
of those tricks of the ring wherein skill over- 
matches strength. Then Kobert Mayne saw 
the gleam of something bright in the hand 
of the priest, as he bent oyer his prostrate 
enemy. As all this had been but the work 
of a few moments, he had not been able to 
interfere until now. He caught the up- 
lifted arm, and wrested away what he found, 
with horror, was a dagger ! 

The cries of Mrs. Burrows had brought 
all the people of the house into the room ; 
but they could not separate the combatants. 
Burrows had risen to his feet, and his 
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powerful hands were making sad work with 
Sevelli's handsome face. 

Eobert Mayne hurried over this part of 
his narrative with rather a look of shame on 
his countenance. 

*'You have the dagger, I hope?" his 
sister said. 

**Yes; here it is." And he took the 
glittering weapon from his breast-pocket. 
" It is of Italian manufacture ; there is the 
name of the maker on the handle. But I 
shall never say anything of the matter un- 
less Sevelli does. Well, he fainted ; and 
when he had come-to. Burrows and his wife 
were gone. St. Clare fortunately returned 
before they left, and generously gave them 
twenty pounds. I begin to like that young 
man very much, Harriett ; he has behaved 
extremely well ; I think he has some stuff 
in him." 

" But about the Burrows — ^where are 

they gone ?" 

" To London, and from thence they are 
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to go to Australia. I hope they are all safe 
by this time. We sent Sevelli home in a 
post-chaise ; he was really very bad, Har- 
riett ; but when I saw his smashed nose, I 
had a most wicked inclination to rejoice 
over a fallen foe." 

The next morning peace and tranquillity 
reigned once again in the parsonage, and 
Mrs. Mayne was unusually meek and ami- 
able. The rain still fell, and prevented 
Harriett from going out. She was giving 
Herbert his lesson, when she was somewhat 
astonished to see a carriage drive up to the 
door, and an elderly gentleman, whom she 
recognized as Mr. Leslie, descend and enter 
the house. Her brother had gone to call 
on the Greshams, to consult with the sen- 
sible little doctor as to what had better be 
done regarding the Burrows. Evidently 
she must see Mr. Leslie, although he would 
probably ask for Mrs. Mayne. So she 
went quickly into the drawing-room after 
him. 
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Mr. Leslie shook hands pomponsly: he 
was yeiy ipxxSty and important. 

<< Your brother's absence is exceedingly 
inconTenient/' he began. **I wished to 
see him on important business. Do yon 
think he will be long before he retmns ?" 

Harnett said she thought he would not 
return imtil dinner-time^ but begged Mr. 
Leslie to s^at himselC ^^ I think I know 
th^ whol^ i>f the matter i>n whkli Toa wtNdd 
^mik ti> m;^ Wother^"^ she eontziKKdy with 
ai cvMSgesk>Q^ sJE^nitT idtkh aw^ed kor xisitor 

fe^ W auCiiwJl to W ftti$s£!5r rrnif . "^ IT I 
if«: ^^^ Tiwt «rjr adu^rafc^Sc'tt ^Mt tibr sd^ 
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fit to call on Mr. Mayne, and expostulate 
with him on the subject. Beally it is a 
a grave charge — a very grave charge, as 
a magistrate and a clergyman, to protect 
a ruffianly incendiaoy." 

*'I am not aware that my brother has 
protected him/' replied Harriett, haughtily, 
with a crimson flush on her cheek. 

" Happily Burrows is apprehended now," 
said Mr. Leslie, triumphantly, ^' and safe 
in the hands of the police." 

The flush died out of Harriett's face, and 
she grew very pale ; she foresaw difficulty 
and danger, because her brother loved 
mercy better than justice. 

*'Yes, he was taken at Halford this 
morning, and is now safe in the county 
gaol," and Mr. Leslie nodded his head 
vehemently. ^*He will wait there until 
the next assizes, when he will take his 
irial. I should advise your brother, Miss 
Mayne — as a friend, I should advise him — 
to abstain from appearing to vindicate the 
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man's character : it is a dirty business, a 
very dirty business, for a clergyman of the 
Church of England to soil his fingers 
with." 

Hot words rushed to Harriett's lips, but 
she kept them back, and only said, with 
some passion : 

'^ It does not seem that Mr. Sevelli has 
behaved very honourably in inducing a wife 
to leave her husband. I think, if there is 
any dirty business, it is in Mr. Sevelli's 
doings. Do you know that my brother has a 
dagger belonging to him^ with which he 
attempted to stab Burrows ?" 

Mr. Leslie looked uncomfortable; and 
surprised. 

^^My dear madam, that is a religious 
matter, and I decline to discuss it. Mr« 
Sevelli had his reasons, and felt justified in 
acting on them." 

Harriett felt very glad the priest had 
received a severe beating, but she said she 
would inform her brother of all that had 
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passed; and as there was no more to be 
said, she rose with the grace of a countess, 
and terminated the disagreeable interview 
by bowing distantly to the ruffled magis- 
trate, and ringmg for the servant to open 
the door. 

Mr. Leslie, when he returned to his car- 
riage, had a confused notion that the 
Maynes' drawing-room was gorgeously fur- 
nished, and Miss Mayne attired in a rust- 
ling silk. Such was the effect that Har- 
riett's queenly bearing had on the undis- 
ceming man. 

It rained all day. St. Clare, who rose 
late after his fatigue, found that Talbot 
had taken the carriage and driven to the 
Leslies' to inquire after Mr. Sevelli — 
Talbot, who had roared with laughter at 
his Mend's description of the encounter be- 
tween Burrows and the priest. 

" Faugh 1 how false he is," sighed St. 
Clare, over his late breakfast. " He would 
go with words of tender condolence to 
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Sevelliy pretend wrath at Burrows and Mr. 
Mayne ; Sevelli all the time would see 
his hypocrisy, and they would try to cheat 
each other/' It seemed a foolish husiness, 
and St. Clare began to wish he had never 
mixed himself up in it ; he hoped, though, 
that Burrows would escape safely to Lon- 
don, and firom thence to Australia. How 
lucky he had that twenty pounds loose cash 
in his pocket ! it would help them a little 
on their way. Then St. Clare thought of 
Ethel ; his thoughts always went back into 
the old grooTe, as surely as the doTe flies 
back to its home. 

Alas ! this rain, that fell so heavily wsnd 
incessantly against the windows, how could 
he get throu^ it to the Greshams ? Not 
that he eared fw a wetting himself; bulk 
what excuse had he soMciently stzong and 
feasible to go, dripping and mudd^, into the 
Gzesitam&* parlour !f No, it wa$ no good ; 
and he walked fretfully to th^ window. He 
could not go to-day, however mnek h;^ 
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wanted to tell Ethel and her mother all his 
exploits ; not boastfully, but because it had 
become a necessity to tell them all he did, 
or even thought, and receive their dear 
sympathy. Ethel's widely-opened eyes 
and exclamations of astonishment, then her 
little shudder and terrified clasp of the 
hands — ^how sweet she would look ! He was 
arranging the incidents into a consecutive 
history, thinking how he would tell it ; 
with a pleased smile, he was looking on 
Ethel's face, not out into the rain-drowned 
garden, when Somers entered the room 
with the information that some one wanted 
particularly to see him. 

" To see me ! " exclaimed St. Clare, with 
something like terror on his face — ^he 
bad had so many horrid surprises in his 
life, not all imaginary horrors. Who could 
want to see him in Maxwell but some one 
from Isobel ? 

"It is only a poor woman, Master 
Ernest/' replied the old servitor, seeing the 
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terror, and desiring to terminate it. '' Mrs. 
Burrows, I believe." 

"Mrs. Borrows ! Poor creature! then 
they have been caught. Show her in, 
Somers." 

When Maiy Burrows came in, she flung 
herself down on her knees before St. Glare ; 
her bonnet had fallen off, and the loose, 
tangled hair on her shoulders quite scan- 
dalized old Somers, as he caught sight of 
her. Closing the door, he shook his head 
very profoundly, and applied his ear to 
the keyhole, but as he was deaf, it avail- 
ed him little. She poured forth such a 
stream of incoherent entreaties, protesta- 
tions, and tears, that St. Glare was fairly 
puzzled. He told her to get up. 

"No, no," she cried; "never till you 
promise to save him ; for sure, it was all 
my fault. Oh ! the base creature that I was. 
Och ! my poor darlint, save him, dear sir." 

St. Glare promised to do his best, and 
induced her to get up from her knees and 
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sit down; if she would but tell him all 
about it quietly, he could then judge of the 
matter, and see what could be done. 

But it was impossible for the wild Irish 
girl to be quiet ; her relation was often 
broken by emotion, bitter sobs, and invec- 
tives against the priest she had once so 
fondly adored and blindly trusted. 

When St. Clare gathered from her broken 
words that her husband had been appre- ^ 
hended that morning at Halford, and, after 
examination, taken to the gaol to await his 
trial, he was perplexed and grieved. He 
walked up and down the room, now and 
then turning his sympathizing face to the 
broken-hearted wife. 

" Why did you come to me, Mrs. Bur- 
rows ? Have . you no friends who could 
advise you better ? Why did you not go 
to Mr. Mayne?" 

** Oh, sure I was ashamed after the way 
I've treated him. I've no friends. Och ! 
and you seemed so like my lost dear mis- 
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tress — so kind she was, and such an angel, 
that I came to you." 

It was completely Irish to put undoubted 
faith in any one on the strength of a like- 
ness, St. Clare thought ; then a revelation 
came to his lips, but he checked it, and 
asked, with an averted face : 

" How long has this Mrs. Montague been 
dead?" 

" Sure, and it's many years ago." 

** Her husband was a colonel, I beUeve 
you said ; did she seem happy with him ? 
did they agree well ?" 

" Sure, he worshipped the ground she 
trod," replied Mary Burrows, with fervour ; 
and then, as she was on her favourite topic, 
she launched into a full description of their 
home, her death, and the husband's grief, 
in the same strain as she had described it 
to Harriett. 

St. Clare listened attentively, but with 
an averted face ; once he passed his hand 
hurriedly across his eyes, and when the 
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narration was finished, he went and looked 
out of the wmdow for a few moments. 

** Do you know where Colonel Montague 
is now?" he asked. 

** No, sir. I think he left Ireland ; but 
he gave me an address in London, where I 
was always to write to him if ever I wanted 
money or a Mend. I was her maid, you 
see; and the dear angel, as she had no 
children of her own, and I was but a young 
thing, took to me, like." 

"Her favourite servant," thought St. 
Clare ; then he did not regret any trouble 
he might have taken on her behalf. 

" Mrs. Burrows, you need not apply to 
him ; I will give you money, and be your 
friend." 

" The Holy Mother and all the Blessed 
Saints protect you, "cried the woman, with a 
burst of tears. " Sure, I'll accept it without 
pride, for your generous heart and your sweet 
face, so like hers. I'll go to London, where 
I've an aunt. I'd rather be away from this 
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place, where they all suspect me, and speak 
ill of me. Sure I can't be with my hus- 
band, sir?" 

St. Clare told her that was impossible, 
but he would go and see Burrows, and tell 
him how sorry she was for all this past 
misunderstanding. Then he left the room, 
and returned with his cheque-book. 

" What shall I give you, Mrs. Burrows ?" 

** Och 1 you're generosity itself. Why 
you gave us twenty pounds yesterday, but 
poor John had it, and they took it from 
him." 

"Never mind, here is another twenty; 
accept it as from the dear lady who 
died." 

Then, as St. Clare filled in the cheque, 
a sudden hesitation came over him ; he 
stayed his pen, and a burning blush dyed 
his face. He felt for his purse, and turned 
it out, but it only held a few shillings. 

Mary Burrows observed his discomfiture. 

"May be," she said, "it is not con- 
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vanient for you to part with the money 
just now, sir ? If — " 

"Oh yes, quite;" he interrupted, and 
with an effort, resumed his pen. " Have 
you money enough to take you to London 
without this?" 

"Yes, she had." 

" Then do not cash this here ; you need 
not look at it," he said, nervously folding 
it up, and putting it in an envelope. " Take 
it to this address in London without open- 
ing it, and it will be cashed. Good-bye ! 
I will write and tell you when the trial 



comes on." 



Mary Burrows disobeyed his injunction. 
She saw there was a mystery regarding this 
cheque; so directly she was safe outside 
the hall-door, she took the envelope from 
her pocket, and looked at the cheque. It 
was signed " Lavaine." 

"Och! it's a forgery. Oh, blessed 
powers defend us ! to think such a swate- 
looking gentleman should be so wicked ! 
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But there, I'll never betray him. I'll not 
change it at all, at all." 

St. Clare wandered about listlessly from 
room to room all day, without being able 
to settle to any employment. He was un- 
hinged and restless; the interview with 
Mrs. Burrows had awakened all the ghosts 
of his past life from their sleep, and he was 
powerless to lay them now ; even tiie 
thought of Ethel was pamfal while they 
stood about him. A shadow seemed to 
hang over the future, he trembled to think 
of it ; a foreboding of some coming trouble 
haunted him ; he could not discern what it 
was, or from whence it should come, but it 
loomed before him a formless cloud. 

Thus beset by melancholy, he was very 
glad when Talbot returned to dinner. 

The presence of Somers during the meal 
precluded any allusion being made to the 
Burrows' catastrophe; but as they sat 
over their dessert and wine, Talbot opened 
the conversation by a burst of laughter. 



^ 
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" Oh, Ernest, there never was such a 
game before ! Leslie looks quite swollen 
with pomposity and anger ; he is going to 
make an example of Mayne, and you, and 
every one. You must never venture there 
again. Sevelli's nose has o'errun his face, 
like a tumble-down house in a garden ; he 
is in ruins ; two of his front teeth are gone, 
which makes him speak with an absurd 
lisp." 

St. Clare, although he was annoyed, 
could scarcely refrain from a smile. He 
then told Talbot of Mrs. Burrows coming 
to him. 

" Eather odd her coming to you — ^was it 
not ?" St. Clare had said nothing ot 
the likeness. " Mrs. Komilly is the only 
one who sympathizes with you, and she 
desired me to tell you, with her kind re- 
gards, that she thought you had acted like 
a hero." 

" Much obliged for her sympathy," re- 
plied St. Clare. " I always had an idea 
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she was a sensible woman. By the bye, 
Henry, do yon think you behave quite 
fairly to her ? I think she had a fancy for 
you, auld lang syne ; now she is free again, 
and you rather seek her company, and are 
remarkably tender to her. Might she not 
construe these attentions into having a 
serious meaning, and expect " 

'' What ? " inquired Talbot, with a bright 
light in his eyes, and his lips curling into 
an involuntary smile. 

"Why, what a young lady or a widow 
expects when an unmarried man seeks her 
society — ^marriage . ' ' 

" Positively, Ernest, you look as though 
yon had hit upon some new philosophical 
fact. Ha, ha ! you are certainly wise in 
judging for others, and of others. So, it is 
true, that a young lady may expect marriage 
when a gentleman seeks her society, sees 
her every other day, we will say, visits her 
father's house, goes out sketching with her, 
takes long walks with her. Ha, ha! do 
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not blush so, like a young girl, when you 
are found out." Talbot threw aside his 
dgar, and walked up and down the room, 
laughing quite noisily, and in a way that 
grated on St. Clare's ear. Then he stopped 
in front of him, and surveying him, con- 
tinued : " Ah 1 my boy, I envy you. You 
look so well, so happy. When you came 
here, you were quite pale and thin. It is 
astonishing the good country air, long walks, 
and pleasant society, have worked in you. 
Maxwell agrees with you, depend upon it, 
Ernest. You had better settle here. You 
may live in this house, if you like. Make 
the old place gay once more, with a sweet 
woman's voice, and children's prattle. I 
will go abroad. What has England to hold 
me here but painful memories — ^painful 
memories — " and Talbot was silent for a 
moment. Then he went on : 

"Ernest, thinking of them, recalling 
them, I would speak seriously to you. 
Have I your permission to speak frankly?" 
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St. Clare bowed his head in acquiescence. 
Perhaps Talbot was not altogether a trifler. 

*' You will believe I am your friend in 
what I say. You know, Ernest, though I 
make no romantic professions of friendship, 
for your own sake, for Isobel's sake, you are 

dear to me. Ah, well ! I am a few years 

older than you, more experienced in the 
ways of the world, for all your fancied su- 
periority. I have seen and done more ; 
moreover, I have suffered more, and if that 
will not teach a man wisdom, what will ? 
I grant you are a genius, but geniuses often 
make arrant fools of themselves in the ordi- 
nary affairs of life. Now, I want you to 
look at things, for once, in a matter-of-fact 
light. What I have to say is brief enough. 
You do not know how soon a man makes a 
fool of himself, or how soon a woman's 
heart is broken. What do you mean to do 
about that little Ethel ? " 

St. Clare literally started with the sud- 
denness of the query dashed upon him. 
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" I'm sure, I have not thought about it." 
Then he laughed, but the laugh was hollow, 
and echoed through the large room, and 
seemed to be repeated mockingly in the cor- 
ridor — -so mockingly, that St. Clare started 
up, and walked to the window, with a rest- 
less action, as though he would seek, in the 
outer world, consolation. 

It was a dreary outlook ; the heavy clouds, 
the sparkling rain ; through the mists wrap- 
ping the opposite hill loomed a solitary 
windmill. In an instant St. Clare recalled 
the first time he had gazed on that lonely 
object, and the moody, miserable reflections 
that then filled his mind. How changed 
were all things ! — how changed was life ! 
Was it the same life then as now ? Could 
it be that that dull, objectless existence was 
the same as the bright, interested one he 
was' now leading ? Was it but a few short 
weeks ago that he had exclaimed to himself : 
***0h ! that I might die, sooner than pass 
through life thus, loving and unloved ! " 
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NoWy when the silence had been broken 
by a silvery voice, and the snow had melted, 
and there was glorious snmmer ; now, when 
he no longer stood alone amid his kind, but 
had found the one being who made him feel 
the world a home, and men all brothers — 
now — ^what must he do ? It was but a 
moment that St. Clare stood by the window 
and reflected. Talbot's voice broke in upon 
the gathering gloom of his thoughts, some- 
what sharply accenting his words : 

** My dear boy, you told me some time 
ago that you never intended to marry. Cir- 
cumstances, as you consider them, bind you 
to celibacy. Now, I think otherwise. I 
think it would be much more dishonour- 
able — after having won that young girl's 
affections — ^if you were to go away without 
an explanation." 

"Do. you think it possible she loves 
me ? " St. Clare hastily interrupted, his 
lips parted, in his eagerness to catch Tal- 
bot's answer, his cheeks kindling, his 
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whole form trembling between hope and 
fear. 

" Possible ! " repeated Talbot, scomftilly. 
" Is it not certain ? Has she ever seen 
any one half as handsome, as accompUshed, 
as gentlemanly as you are ? Why, she 
scarcely knows another man besides you and 
me — and her father's assistant. Do you 
think him your rival ? A dull, awkward 
young saw-bones, who has probably no idea 
beyond black-draughts and pill-boxes. He 
may have ambition enough to meditate a 
patent medicine, but — " 

** Henry, do you think I ought to marry ? 
Eemember the family dishonour ! Dare I 
offer her a name so sullied that I disdain 
to use it myself ? Can I bring on her fair 
young head any of the misery of this 
wretched secret ? Ah ! Henry, do not tempt 
me to such a vile, selfish act, I beseech you ! " 
For an instant, St. Clare hid his face with 
his hands. He succumbed for one mo- 
ment to the anguish and perplexity in his 
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heart. Then, raising his head, he gazed 
inquiringly at his companion. Can he 
suggest anything to cut through this tan- 
gled web ? 

Talbot walked to the mantelpiece, leaned 
his back against it, leisurely took a cigar 
from his case, and, after Ughting it, resumed 
the thread of his remarks, ignoring as com- 
pletely St. Clare's outburst as though he 
had never spoken. 

** Ernest, you are not a man of the 
world. You do not know the world I live 
in, and every one else lives in, except a few 
geniuses like yourself. You do not know 
this society of evil tongues, evil hearts, 
ever ready to put the worst construction on 
a man's actions, to distil the worst meaning 
from his words. In your world, all men 
are truthful, honourable, and upright, sans 
peur et sans reproche ; all women are gen- 
tleness, purity, and love. But it is not so 
in the real world, which will judge you, judge 
of your actions, at a tribunal * where the 
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voice of justice seldom pleads, of mercy 
never ; ' and this world will say you have 
acted shabbily to Ethel Gresham/' 

** Why, Henry ? Have I ever behaved 
as though I regarded for a moment the 
world's opinion ? Never ! 

* I liave not loved the world, or the world me : 
I have not flattered its rank breath, nor bow'd 
To its idolatries a patient knee.' 

I am not so Utopian as you may imagine. 
If men and women are evil-hearted and 
malicious-tongued, as you afl&rm (and I be- 
lieve you are partly right), why should I 
care for their opinion ? If my own heart 
condemned me as wrong, then — " 

** Well, then," broke in Talbot, some- 
what impetuously for him, " you would be 
miserable ; so that brings me to my first 
charge — ^you would not like to break a 
young girl's heart " 

St. Clare shuddered. 

" I do believe," continued Talbot, feeling 
proud of this telling thrust of his ; ** I do 
believe in the marring of a whole life by 
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disappomtment ; and, I tell yon, I cannot 
snffer this sketching and sentimentalizing 
to go on any longer withont something de- 
finite: yon mnst decide either to marry 
Ethel Gresham, or to leave here, and never 
see her face again/* 

" The tone of yonr remarks is rather in- 
sulting/' said St. Clare, bitinghislips angrily. 

^' I had yonr permission to speak plainly. 
What possible interest can I have in yonr 
marrying?" 

^< Indeed, Heniy, I did not donbt yonr dis- 
interestedness, and I am glad that, beneath 
all that assumed indifference and fiivolity, 
there is still the true heart; this is the good 
Isobel recognized and loved in yon. Ah ! 
yon think a woman's heart may be broken, 
not a man's. Yon jndge firom one side 
only» How can I part firom her ?" 

Like a cry, these words escaped him; 
it was laying too bare the weakness of his 
heart, and he shnt his Iip6> detamined to 
betray no more of his feelings^ 
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" Go to London, Ernest, see a little life, 
a little excitement ; try and forget her ; it 
may be more easily done than you at pre- 
sent imagine. Now, you can leave Max- 
well with honour; little Ethel will only 
shed a few tears and be sad for a day or 
two ; later — ^but I will not depict anything 
heart-rending, so do not look so wildly at 
me. Are you going ? Good-night. Think 
of my words." 

As he closed the door, Talbot looked 
after him, and slowly stroked his mous- 
tache. 

" He will marry her, I know," he mut- 
tered to himseK; "get over all his foolish 
fancies, settle down, have a large family, 
and be a pleasant, hospitable country gen- 
tleman. These romantic fellows always 
do. And I — it is somewhat lonely in 
the old house — ^had I not better marry 
Harriett?" 

With this ever undecided question before 
him, Talbot retired to rest. 



CHAPTEE m. 

And then, at moments, suddenly, 
We look np to the great wide sky, 
Inqniring wherefore we were bom — 
For earnest or for jest P 

The senses folding thick and dark 
Abont the stifled sonl within, 
"We guess diviner things beyond, 
And yearn to them with yearning fond; 
"We strike out blindly to a mark. 
Believed in, but not seen." 

E. B. Beownikg. 

IT was the end of July, and the weather 
was seasonably warm and bright: in 
the country this was very pleasant, but in 
London it was sultry and oppressive, the 
streets were dusty, glaring, and intolerable. 
Everything and everybody looked as though 
they ought to be out of town, amidst pure 
air and verdant fields. The West End was 
idle and empty, the Speaker's dinner had 
been given, and the Session closed. Eotten 
Eow was abandoned to nursemaids and 
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ragged urchins, shopkeepers lounged idly at 
their doorways, and the cab-horses slum- 
bered undisturbed on the stands. 

One afternoon, about four o'clock, the 
Clarendon Hotel was startled into some- 
thing like activity by the arrival of a gentle- 
man, with his portmanteau, from the London 
Bridge Station — a gentleman, moreover, of 
aristocratic appearance, who took the two 
best rooms in the house, and ordered his 
dinner at seven. It was Ernest St. Clare 
who had so oddly chosen London as his 
residence at this dull time of the year — a 
city he had not visited for many years, a 
place of painful memories to him. Still 
he came there, and stayed three days. On 
the first night after his lonely dinner, he 
wandered to a certain fashionable square, 
and looked up at a house that seemed un- 
inhabited, the blinds were drawn down, and 
everything betokened dulness and desertion. 
St. Clare leaned against the railings of the 
square, and surveyed this house for some 
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time ; its gloomy aspect appeared to have a 
certain fascination for him, for he crossed 
the road to be nearer. His inquisitiveness 
brought an old woman up the area-steps, 
who mquired if he wanted auything, aud 
informed him that the house was not to be 
let. 

" Let ! perhaps it had better be let. I 
could not bear to Uve there again," he said 
to himself, as he turned away from his own 
house, that was so unUke a home ; where 
there was no one to welcome, or even to 
recognize him. 

For the next two days he spent his 
mornings with his lawyer, in a close ofl&ce 
in Gray's Inn Lane ; his afternoons in 
wandering listlessly to and fro in the Park, 
or seated on a bench watching the neglected 
children and stray dogs that gambolled or 
slept together in the sun, and seemed 
equally homeless, careless, and forlorn. He 
would return to the hotel to dine, and go 
out again in the cool of the evening, to pace 
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the street with monotonous step far i^to 
the moonlit night. He had no energy, no 
desire for amusement or diversion, he did 
not care to read, but brooded ever on one 
subject. St. Clare was more alone these 
three days than he had been for two 
months — since that great change had come 
to his life. Solitude was very wholesome for 
his mind just then. And to whom among 
us is not solitude wholesome sometimes ? 
All the circumstances that have lately in- 
fluenced us fall to their right level; the 
emotion aroused by words and lool^ is sub- 
dued. Eeason, which passion and fancy may 
have dethroned for a time, regains her sway ; 
calmly and soberly we meditate on the past. 
Solitude is then a pleasant rest for the soul ; 
a time of self-examination, of good reso- 
lutions. 

Being shut out from the voices of our 
fellows, we may hear that " still, small 
voice " whispering better thoughts. But if 
that voice whisper upbraidingly, and calls 
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foi^h a wail over the irrevocable past, soU- 
tude, to the bravest-hearted, is a terrible 
ordeal. 

The second evening of St. Clare's stay in 
London he walked to the Serpentine, It 
was a warm, moonlight night ; such a night 
as, a month ago, he had gone out with 
Ethel and her father to hear the nightin- 
gales* There were no nightingales here, 
no song in the trees above him, no song in 
his heart ; but the moon looked as beauti- 
M, and its silvery track upon this un- 
romantic piece of water was as fair as when 
it lay on the clear meandering stream. The 
sight of that fair moon brought back with a 
sudden pang of regret all the tender me- 
mories of what he was voluntarily renoun- 
cing. Ethel's love seemed to him like that 
cheering ray of light across the dark waters 
of his whole past life ; could he turn again 
to the gloomy shades of night ? It seemed 
to him to-night that he stood half-way up a 
mountain, and saw below him the fair 
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valleys of blooming gladness and peace; 
above him the precipitous path, the ragged 
ascent, growing colder and more cheerless 
at every step, and leading — ^to what ? Must 
he turn his back on all that sun-light and 
beauty, and guide his steps towards all that 
was dark and drear ? Oh ! for some one 
to tell him what was the right way — some 
gentle friend to judge for him I He gazed 
at the moon with yearning towards its calm 
beauty, an inexpressible longing for some- 
thing higher, broader than this world's joys 
- — something untouched, unmoved by these 
worldling's sorrows. **0 God! God!'^ 
he cried, in the anguish of his heart, finding 
a comfort in calling on that Name — as a 
child crying in a dark land for the father he 
has lost — ^lost so long ago, he scarcely can 
now remember his face. Poor St. Clare, 
educated as he was in all else, had but dim 
notions about religion ; no mother or father 
had led his thoughts towards God, no friend 

or acquaintance had pointed out for him the 
VOL. n, p 
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^oad to peace ; neTer, until he knew Bobert 
Mayne, had he come in contact with an 
earnest Christian. He had a code of honour 
of his own^ by which he regulated his con- 
duct ; his life was blameless in a moral 
sense ; his nature amiable and benevolent ; 
he had never intentionally harmed any oi^ 
by word or deed ; he was full of kindly 
and generous impulses, and would lavishly 
empty his purse to a beggar in the road^ 
He was one of those rare beings whose 
natural disposition is nearly faultless, and 
whose path in uprightness is extremely 
easy. Perhaps it - was from this innate 
goodness that he neglected the faith that 
maJkes us own ourselves miserable sinners. 
He had a notion that if every one were as 
moral and good-natured as himself, the 
world would be well enough; but as the 
world was not good or happy, as there was 
a want of universal kindliness, and people 
seemed troubled with vile inclinations and 
unruly passions, as there was more sin and 
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ioitow m the world than was oonsiBtent 
with the ealm order Nature exhibited, he 
$aw there needed a motive to keep people 
in the right; that motive was well sup* 
plied by religion. And for religion St, 
Clare had a theoretical reverence; he did 
pot cavil at the existing order; when ha 
read the Scriptures it was with unfeigned 
pleasure^ he appreciated the spiritual doc<» 
trinesi admired the standard of perfection, 
the poetry^ the examples; he saw all the 
beauty, but none of the necessity of faith. 
Jn himself he had small inclination to wrong-* 
doing ; what need, then, of a guiding power 
more powerful than his own reason? K 
there, had been a painful void at times in 
his heart, strange longings after the unat- 
tainable, was it not the isolation of his life ? 
Did not love shadow forth the perfect peace 
that must ensue when his whole being was 
blended with another's, when the union of 
spirits, which the whole universe indicated 
by its earthly types, was consummated ? 
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. But as he watched the bright reflection 
of the moon to-night, something whispered 
to his sonl, that not even Ethel's love would 
calm that imrest of his spirit* He seemed 
dimly to feel that no love but God's conld 
entirely satisfy the natures He has made. 
Immeasurable longings moved him. ** Oh^ 
that he had wings like a dove, and conld fly 
away I " But whither ? He conld not lose him- 
self, and with his own soul there was no peace. 

*^ Oh, that I might die I Oh, for eternity r 
he sighed, tnming his eyes upwards to the 
sky, and stretching his spirit, as it were, 
towards infinitude. In his self-absorption 
he did not know his cry was uttered aloud ; 
he did not notice any one passmg him. 

A tall, military-looking man, walking 
past the bench on which St. Clare sat, 
started, and looked down full in the young 
man's face. 

" Ernest I '* he muttered ; but so inaudi- 
bly that St. Clare heeded him not. The 
stranger drew himself away as though half 
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reluctantly, and walked on a few steps ; 
then he stopped, and leaning against a 
tree, watched and waited. 

Ernest St. Clare little thought who was 
so near him, as he went on with his own 
gloomy reflections. Yes, he would leave 
England ; leave her ; he did not know how 
he should bear it, he only hoped he might 
die. He would see her once again; he 
would go back to Maxwell, and if, when he 
paw her, and told her he was leaving Eng- 
land for ever, she betrayed any feeling, any 
sorrow, he would tell her all ; but if not, if 
she were utterly unmoved and calm, then — 
but his weak heart failed him ; he longed, 
despite all his arguments and reasons, that 
she should grieve, that he should see the 
tears gather in her sweet, frank eyes, and 
know they were for him. 

Had St. Clare possessed the commonest 
of common-sense he would have perceived 
that, as a friend she might shed tears at his 
departure ; , but if she loved him, and he so 
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coldly, cnieliy announced such a decision 
to her, as a trud woman, she would have 
died sooner than betray any emotion. She 
would have parted horn him with a smile — 
the smile poor women leam to put on wheii 
their hearts are breaking — and when he 
had gone, she would have shut-tO the doot 
and wept. Ah ! this bepraised modesty of 
women is very like deception at times. 
But St. Clare was in love, and he had in 
that passion as little judgment as a mouse 
—the mouse who saw the cheese, and forgot 
the trap. 

When St. Clare came to the decision of 
leaving Maxwell, he rose from his seat, and 
took his way towards his hotel. The 
stranger followed him at a safe distance^ 
tracked his steps across the Park, along 
Piccadilly, and up Bond Street. St. Clare 
Went into the Clarendon. 

The stranger paused, crossed the road, 
and inquired of the porter the name of the 
gentleman who had just entered. 
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'* Mr. St. Clare, sir ; No. 6. BhaU I 
take your card up ?" 

" St. Clare ! You are certain it was not 
Lavaine ? " 

" Certain, sir." 

" Do you happen to fcuow how long he 
will stay here ?" 

* ** About a week, sir : he has taken his 
rooms for that time." 

** Then I will call to-morrow. Stay, da 
not mention that any one inquired for him." 
And the tall gentleman, whose face looked 
very sad, as he stood in the glare of the 
gas-light, turned away. 

" Found at last !" he whispered to him- 
self. " I thought I could not be mistaken. 
So like her, it seemed, as I saw his face in 
the moonlight, that I thought it my own lost 
love come back as a spirit to console me for a 
moment. Ah 1 if only for a moment — ^not 
even iii dreams do I see her. Shall I have 
tiie courage to face Ernest to-=morrow— I, 
the dishonourer j he^ the dishonoured? - 1 
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xnust be brave^ and go through it for her 
Bake. Of course — * St. Clare ' I forgot 
that I had heard of his taking that name/' 

St. Clare tossed in his bed, unconscious^ 
of the nearness of either friend or foe. But 
it was determined that he was soon to meet 
some one, and that this meeting should de« 
cide his affcer-fate. 

The next morning, as he was on his way 
to his lawyer's, he encountered Mary Bur- 
rows. She recognized him with a cry of 
delight. Her first inquiries were for her 
husband ; and when St. Clare told her he 
had not yet had time to go and see him, 
she looked sadly disappointed. St. Clare 
promised to go as soon as he returned to 
Maxwell ; he promised hastily, and hurried 
on with a rather curt adieu. Poor Mary 
stood on the pavement, jostled by the pas- 
sengers, looking after him, the tears filling 
her eyes. 

" May be,** she thought, ** they've found 
out his forging tricks— poor boy 1 " 
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St. Clare had been busy these last few 
days with his lawyer, in making his will. 
The entailed estate must go to a second- 
cousin ; the ready money, St. Clare arranged 
to be bequeathed to a certain Ethel Gres- 
ham, daughter of Henry Gresham, of Max- 
well, and to Harriett and Bobert Mayne, of 
the same place ; a few thousands to Henry, 
Lord Talbot ; "to pay off the mortgage," 
St. Clare mentally resolved. 

The lawyer was puzzled, and hesitated 
over inditing the names, requiring them to 
be spelt to him ; he ventured to suggest that 
there might be others who were more en- 
titled to inherit St. Clare's wealth ; but he 
was quickly silenced by an imperious frown 
and a distinct negative. 

The reader, perhaps, has not forgotten 
that on Thursday evening Mr. Mayne was 
to give his lecture. The Life of Bunyan 
^ had been chosen as the subject of the 
first of the opening series. Amid the per- 
plexity and misery that now possessed 
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St. Clare's heart, there qnite slipped from 
his mind the fact that he had promised 
to play two or three pieces calculated to 
please the taste of the audience^ 

Lord Talbot did not receive St. Clare's 
letter until Friday- It was late on Thursday 
afternoon before he relinquished the hope of 
seeing his friend back at Maxwell in time 
to keep his engagement ; but when it neared 
six o'clock, and St. Clare did not arrivci 
Talbot was surprised, and thought — *^ If 
Ernest does not seize this capital oppor^ 
tunity to avoid my ridicule, and to return to 
his lady-love without appearing too ardent, 
he must be either more in love or less in 
love than I thought him. What can I offer 
as an excuse to Eobert Mayne ? How 
angry Harriett will be I I can fancy her 
saying, with a scornful curl of that delicate 
upper-lip, * I did not expect for one mo- 
ment that either you or Mr. St. Clare took 
any real interest in our scheme of enlight- 
ening the people ; it was a fictitious en- 
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tiitisiasm — nothing more/ Something 
must be done/' he added^ with a resolute air* 

Lord Talbot could never come to toy 
conclusion without the aid of a cigar ; thd 
lighting of the fragrant weed and the sight 
bi the soft wreathing curls of smoke always 
Suggested ideas to his mind. Therefore, he 
had recourse to his usual oracle, and after a 
few moments' placid consideration, ex* 
claimed, " Excellent I It's only a trial of 
tolerance ; let's see how my little Maxwell 
will bear it." 

About half an hour after this, Mr. Mayne, 
his wife and sister, arrived at the Town 
Hall, which was quite brilliant with light. 
There seemed an unusual bustle and excite- 
ment in the ordinarily quiet High Street as 
they passed through it. The party ad- 
journed to the little room where, on the day 
of the bazaar, Mrs. Gresham surreptitiously 
ftte her lunch : there they awaited the ar- 
rival of Lord Talbot and St. Clare. They 
were all more or lesa excited, and exhibited 
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their feelings each in a different way. Mrs. 
Mayne had alternate headache and palpita- 
tion, and called upon every one to pity and 
sympathize with her. Harriett stood by the 
window, with her hands pressed closely to- 
gether. She had more cause for anxiety 
than the others, and exhibited it less. Her 
brother paced the room, looking at his 
watch at every moment. 

^^I am surprised Lord Talbot and his 
friend are not here," he exclaimed, presently. 
" Mr. St. Clare promised me to be here to 
play a piece to commence with. I do not 
know what I should do without that music, 
I depend so much on it. I fear my lecture 
on Bmiyan wiU be scarcely interesting 
enough to begin with ; the music will catch 
the people's attention. Dear me ! do you 
think they will come, Harriett ?'' 

'' Probably/' 

** If they do not, I shall be vexed, after 
the trouble and expense we have had in 
moving that piano here/' 
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** My dear Robert/* cried Mrs. Mayne, 
fretfully, ** do come here ; yon have twisted 
your cravat under your left ear ; there — 
now do keep it straight, and pray do not 
look so wild; leave your hair alone; it 
sticks up frightfully." 

Mr. Mayne bore somewhat impatiently 
his wife's fussy arrangement of his tie, and 
then he went and looked out at the door. 
Harriett's heart beat at every footstep she 
heard along the street; beat expectantly, 
as the footsteps neared— famtly, despair^ 
uigly* when they passed. If he did not 
come to-night, she would really give him 
up. Yes, although it was only a few days 
since the dinner at the Hall — since his 
ring and his meaning words awoke wild 
hopes in her too sanguine heart I These 
hopes were well nigh dead now : there was 
only one left — ^that she might see him to- 
night, be able to speak a few words apart. 
She did not fear her skill to sound him, and 
to discover whether or not he had any 
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jaoieaiimg in those foolish words, and that 
foolish gift ; but she now, for the first time» 
doubted her power to move and charm him. 
Yes, if he could pass, her, and never see 
her, why, he could not love her. Just when 
her reflections were becoming very bitter, 
and her handa involuntarily clenched tight 
enough to be paiiiful, Mr. Mayne turned 
from his post of observation at the door, 
saying, ^^ Here they are at last." But Mr, 
Mayne was mistaken ; only one person en- 
tered the room, the ** they " being repre- 
sented by Lord Talbot and a humble 
apology. 

'^ St. Clare was called to London on such 
very important business. Nothing else, I 
am sure, would have prevented his being 
here." Lord Talbot never scrupled to tell 
these conventional lies when ^^ good taste " 
required them. "But I have been careful to 
provide you with a substitute, Mr. Mayne, 
Quite as accomplished a musician" (fib 
number two), and a much more interesting 
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praniste — a lady — ^Mrs. Eomilly. She will 
be here directly." 

** Beally, this is very kind of her," ex- 
claimed Eobert Mayue, with a smile of gra- 
titude ; *^ most kind. But I am sorry to 
lose Mr. St. Clare. I have quite depended 
on him lately." 

*^ Poor Sevelli I " said Talbot, laughing, 
** His beauty is entirely spoilt. That was 
a fine chase you had after the Burrows. 
Quite exciting. But I fear it will be a dis- 
agreeable business if it comes to a trial. I 
wish I could talk Leslie over about it. But 
he is so oflFended — Ahl here is Beatrice." 

The door opened, and in rustled Mrs. 
Bomilly. She shook hands with Mr. Mayne, 
and then the ladies. She was elegantly 
dressed, in a pale grey silk, a black lace 
shawl, and one of those wonders of elegant 
bonnets that look as though they had never 
been made, but tossed together in a freak 
by the milliner. She was self-possessed 
and snuling. 
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Haniett felt all at once Btrangely awk- 
ward and ill at ease, conBciooB that her dress 
was home-made, and her bonnet old- 
&shioned. She did not envy Mrs. Bomilly, 
she lather disliked her. It gave her thzills 
of miseiy every time the consins addressed 
each other as " Hemy " and " Beatrice." 
It was very foolish, very wrong; but it was 
80. The ring seemed to bum on Harriett's 
finger. " If only she conld find an o^mr- 
timity to return it to-m|^t ! " 



CHAPTER IV. 

" Where'er a noble deed is wroiiglit» 
Where'er is spoke a noble thought^ 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise. 

The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into onr inmost being rolls. 
And lifts ns, unawares, 
Out of all meaner cares." 

LONGPELLOW, 

TEDS lectnre was finished^ and the audi* 
ence was quitting the room by twos 
and threes, to the music of ** God save the 
Queen," very brilliantly played. As is gene- 
rally the case in these institutions, there 
were very few of that class for whom the 
lectures had been particularly intended. 
One could tell, by the dress and bearing of 
the men and women, that they were not 
labourers and mechanics, and their wives ; 
but, for the most part, small shopkeepers. 
They were all gratified by the lecture. 
Bobert Mayne was accustomed to address 

YQL. U, 
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them in familiar language, and he had spared 
no pains to set forth, with forcible illustra- 
tions, the chief points in the strange history 
of the anthol* of that wondferfol allegory, 
" The PUgrim's Progress." They were all 
acquainted with the work ; to most of them 
it had been as familiar from their childhood 
as their Bibles; so these were quietness and 
attention at once, when l^r. Gresham took 
the chair, and Mr. Mayne commenced. The 
lecturer possessed but homely eloquence, but 
the imconscious, simple dignity which Se- 
Telli had noted at Talbot's dbmer — a d^nity 
produced by an entire forgetfulness of him- 
self, and thcnrougfa abeorpiion in his subject 
— caused all to oTeilook the awkwardness 
of figure and abruptness of manner, and to 
be occupied only by whak he said. When 
words come from a i^peaker's heart they will 
always go to the hearers' hearts ; and m> 
amount of learning or orat(Hy could haTe 
given Bobert Mayne the same power to moTe 
and arowe his listeners, as the f^t of hm 
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being moved himself. He was an earnest 
man, and in that earnestness possessed, a^ 
Carlyle says, the primary attribute of a hero^ 
This night he had spoken of a man eveii 
more earnest than himself ; for, on the ex^ 
citable mind of John Banyan, the realities 
of life fell with drear and terrible force^ 
causing wild and morbid fancies, a pain-^ 
fdl consciousness of sin, which sometimes 
threatened to overturn that strong intellects 
There was a great attractiveness to some of 
his audience in the fact of Bunyan having 
been a tinker I It brought him down to 
their level, it appeared to raise them to his«r 
Had Mr. Mayne chosen for his lecture the 
life of an exemplary king, duke, or bishop, 
he would not have gained the attention, or 
produced the good influence he did. He 
pointed out to them how it was possible for 
each one of them to be as good, if not as 
great, as Bunyan. Certainly, it was not 
poverty or ignorance which prevented them. 
"Who could be poorer or more uneducated 
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than this man ? He enumerated others who 
had risen from low origin, and benefitted 
their race by their words or works — ^poets, 
philosophers, inventors, and reformers, the 
memoiy of whom could never pass from 
men's minds so long as the love of brave 
men and noble deeds should abide* " God 
often entrusts His chief woik,'' oontinned 
Mri. Ma^^ne, with enthusiasm, ^* into hands 
that aM hard and coarse with labour — to 
those who hav<e been diseipHzied into pa- 
ti^^ce a^ es^xiraxK^ by hioDger, thirst, and 
<oa»— w3bo know the xmeasy pallet, tte £»- 
less headih, the pain axid $ihazM of poT«rty« 
WeU it ;£5 ; icft these men can «ay to their 
{fellows, ^ We have «cfFered 4ts youiutro snf- 
:fere4, ^(fam^ ^ yon have ^anowei, asid 
<^a;n ^s^'mpathisse iDore ItiUy yn£ii yon than 
the ^wealthy 4md learned, however ^^aug 
their oharity, "becanse ihcj^ liave never feb 
yoffl priva;tioftS.' Such ai? these ha^e been 
^^tai^ in the Hark firmamant of the past — 
pti2:e lights in the -mi^ of a orooked and 
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perverse generation — standard-bearers, who 
have rallied the fainting courage and dimi-* 
nished numbers of God's army, to battle 
against oppression and wrong. My friends, 
if we are tempted to despise a poor man, 
let us call to mind *the carpenter's Son,' 
and remember what the saintly Herbert 
says: ^Man is God's image, but a poof 
man has Christ's stamp to boot.' " 

Lord Talbot whispered to Mrs. Eomilly 
that he thought the lecturer's object was to 
make the people on the platform feel small, 
and the people in the room feel great. Cer- 
tainly, had he known Mr. Mayne's hobby, 
he would have come in a smock-frock ; as 
it was, he hoped they would not hoot him 
for unfortunately being a member of the 
aristocracy. Lord Talbot was in some 
measure right ; some seated on that plat** 
form were feeling small, reaUsing more 
thoroughly than they had ever done, that 
the high and low did not appertain so en- 
tirely to rank as to inherent qualities^. 
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Mrs. Bomilly did not seem to appreciate 
her cousin'a atticisms ; ahe smiled Bome- 
what langnidly ; and then, as the lecture 
was over, Talbot left her side to join with 
the other gentiemen in oflFering his con- 
gratnlations to Mr. Mayne. Mrs. Mayne, 
more influenced by vanity than affection, 
rose from her chair, with an evident flutter 
of excitement, and took her husband's arm. 
She was anxious that some of the pleasant 
words of praise should fall upon her. As 
the husband happened to be successfdl, the 
wife just then was very desirous of assert- 
ing her right of being a sharer with him in 
everything. Had he failed, she would 
have been the first to blame him. Be it 
remembered, when the lectures were pro- 
posed, Mrs. Mayne condemned them as ab- 
surd, and never likely to succeed ; she did 
not stir a finger to forward them. It was 
Harriett who was Bobert Mayne's fellow- 
worker. She decided the subject, marked 
the aptest quotations, suggested a line here 
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and there> and with a woman's uBual taet 
and delioacy, softened dowu some of the 
ragged remarks in her brother's composi-* 
tion. But it wa^ Mrs. Mayne, not Har^ 
riett, who was greedy to share in success, 
Harriett still sat quietly by, Mrs. Komilly 
rather wondering at the seriousness of that 
lady's half-averted face. Harriett had still 
more cause to wonder when the han:dsomd 
face was turned slowly towards her, and 
she perceived that the brilliant eyes were 
softened and tearful. 

** As I have been watching the people 
going out," said Mrs. Bomilly, *^I have 
been wondering if any of them are, or ever 
will be, as good as the man we have just 
heard of. Do you thiTik it possible ?" 

"Which do you mean, Mrs. Eomilly, 
the exalted life or the exalted heart ?'* 

"I don't know; both, I suppose. They 
always go together, do they not ?" 

" Not always," replied Harriett, thought- 
fully ; " many, whose hearts are as much 
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on fire as Banyan's, pass tlirongh life mth- 
ont exhibiting sach zeal. Yod see, it is 
easier for enthusiastic dispositions to be 
fansticB than to be quiet, consistent ChiiB- 
tians." 

"Which do yon consider the best, ICss 
Mayne?" 

" The most difficult, certainly the qniet 
lives." 

" Ah ! that's just it. I feel it impossible 
to be good miless I gave all my money to 
endow a hospital, and became a sister of 
charity. I agree with Sevelii : it's no nse 
attempting to lead a holy life in the world; 
there are too many temptations. He says 
the world, the flesh, and the devil are too 
mnch for any one ; the only chance you 
have 13 to go into a convent, then yon leave 
the world and the flesh ontside, and have 
only the ileril to manage." 



' Mr. Seyelli is 



a veiy amnaing man, 



replied Harriett ; "but I hope he does not 
call iiai religion ? " 



f^-i 
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" What, then, is real reUgion ? Of 
course you know/' 

** Indeed, Mrs. Eomilly, I must refer 
you to your Bible for that." And Har- 
riett stepped down from the platform to 
speak to Mrs. Gresham and her daughter, 
who had been beckoning to her for the 
last few minutes. Leaving Mrs« Eomilly 
still sitting, and meditating over the per- 
plexing question, whether it were possible 
to be good. 

Harriett had been a little hard on poor 
Mrs. Eomilly, who, with all her frivolity, 
was in earnest just now ; but, somehow, 
every time the widow turned her handsome 
face to Harriett, the latter experienced a 
strange sensation of annoyance and dislike. 

Eobert Mayne's words had not been ad- 
dressed to those on the platform ; but, 
nevertheless, his fervour had awakened one 
heart there to vague yearnings after better 
things. Mrs. Eomilly was very impres- 
sionable; she was often made uncomfort-' 



y 
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able fit eboreb if the clergyman liappened 
to be at all eloquent. She did not know 
why she felf ao wretched, so utterly dis- 
satisfied with herself; but she did, and 
would be cross in consequence all Son- 
day afternoon, and obliged to get an inte- 
resting novel to read to banish tormenting 
thoughts ! To-night something had stirred 
in her soul, and asserted its starring con- 
dition more powerfolly than ever. Poor 
Beatrice Eomilly ! Indulgent, worldly pa- 
rents, flattering, fickle frieiids, and a rich 
husband ; had done their best to deaden all 
that was pure, unselfish, and loving in her 
nature. But her nature was originally ex- 
cdlent, and her heart very elastic, so the 
oufortonate tuition tliiit woulJ li;ive utterly 
mined another character, left hers only 
marred. Providence never leaves any one 
in the midst of pernicious example and 
otter worldlinesa without gi\"iu^ them ona 
t two sharp lessons. Beatrice's was this : 
I ftU teiribly in love. It was well for 




ike young, capricious beauty, that in her 
first season she met her cousin, Henry 
Talbot; it was well that amid the adula- 
tions of all others, he alone never praised 
her ; it was well that the , only heart she 
eared to possess, no attractions of hers 
eould win. They met on the pleasant, 
familiar ground of cous^lship, to laugh and 
talk together, to rail at each other and all 
the world beside, Talbot was jiist then 
smarting tmder a severe disappointment ; 
he had immersed himself in the gaiety of 
London to try and blunt something of the 
sharpness of his misery, Society was soon 
made conscious of the bitterness m his 
heart by the bitterness of his ridicule. Old 
and young, men and women, came under 
the lash of his stinging tongue ; he hated 
the world, and he made it feel his ' hate. 
Beatrice laughed and loved him; she did 
not see how he sneered at all sentiment 
and love, how he despised the women who 
sought him for his position or himself; 
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how he derided her adorers. She was bo 
yonng and beaatifdl, so admired and sought 
after, that she felt confident of sncceBS, and 
fonnd his sarcasm only amasing, his bitter- 
ness interesting. She waited long for some 
word of love, and then, when it never 
came, in impatience she one day spoke 
warmly and rashly ; she found the amusing 
sarcasm was tnmed on her, and she writhed 
under it. A woman is very soon hmnbled 
in her own estimation, when she finds she 
is disregarded by the only man she cares to 
please ; when she discoyers that her charms 
are not irresistible, and she aaka herself 
what there is about her that fails to attract 
him. Something must be wrong, and when 
a beauty discovers that, she is moved off 
her pinnacle of self-sufficiency. 

Beatrice had very little pleasure in balls, 
, and flower-shows after her disap- 
"iit ; attendance at Court even, with 
' exciteuifiit o!" ilress and jewels, 
to arouse her from her gloomy le- 
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thargy; her mother and father (with the 
usual discrimination of parents), thought 
the best thing would be to get her married, 
80 they persuaded her into accepting an 
amiable gentleman some thirty years her 
senior. He was very fond of her, very kind 
and fatherly ! But she did not forget the 
past; she liked him enough to be toler- 
ably content, but her heart was not filled, 
her affections were still like the long trail- 
ing tendrils of the ivy, which drag on the 
grotmd, or float idly in the wind, when they 
have no strong support around which to 
twine and cling. 

** K I had only had a little baby, what a 
different woman I should have been,'' Mrs, 
Bomilly often said, sighing to herself. 
** What a sweet change comes to a woman's 
character when she is a mother; how 
quickly the tiny, helpless fingers teach de- 
votion and self-sacrifice ! Alas ! I am all 
alone ; I have nothing but myself to live 
for." 
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We mxtal return to Harriett, ^o had 
been chattiiig merrily with her friends for 
the List few minntes, forgetting her tronble 
and vexation in Ethel's affectionate greeting 
and gay remarks. To Harriett's sorpriae 
she fonnd Mr. Langley was with them — it 
was so seldom that he was seen away from 
work. 

''Harriett!" exclaimed Ethel, catching 
her friend's hand, '' I have been pnzzled aD 
throngfa the lecture. T¥hy did Mrs. Bomilly 
play ? I thought Mr. St. Glare was to have 
been the musician. Wh»e is he ? I have 
quite worried Mr. Langley about it ever 
since he came in — have I not ?" 

** You haTe indeed. Miss Giesham," re- 
plied Langley ; rather discourteously, Har- 
riett thought. She proceeded to explain 
the matter, and Ethel's eyes became very 
round and open when she heard of St. 
Glare's departure to London. 

** Well, I declare ! and why did he go 
just now ? There is no dependence to be 
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placed on these fine gentlemen." And 
Ethel pouted. "How I shall miss him! 
«nd I should like to know how I am to go 
on with that sketch of Mrs. Brown's cot- 
tage." 

**Your consideration seems slightly sel- 
fish," said Harriett. " You must remember 
that Mr. St. Clare may have other things to 
t)ccupy him besides your painting-lessons." 

" Yes, but he does protest so — — " and 
Ethel, without finishing her sentence, tapped 
her foot impatiently on the floor. 

Langley turned on his heel and spoke to 
MJr. Mayne, who was coming towards them. 

" You should not make such foolish, in- 
-considerate remarks before Mr. Langley, 
Ethel." 

"Why not?" mquired Ethel, blushing 
deeply. " Why are my remarks foolish ?" 

" They betray great egotism, to say the 
very least. Besides, if I were you I would 
not express my disappointment at Mr. St. 
Clare's absence quite so freely." 



^ 
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Ethel looked very mach annoyed; she 
thought Hfuriett censoriooB, and felt half- 
inclined to tell her bo ; bnt Mr. and Mrs. 
Kayne, and her father and mother joined 
them JQHt then, and the conversation was 
fortunately intermpted. Ethel had had so 
much attention and flattery lately, that her 
little head was being turned, and she was 
becoming tutc«nscioi^y imperioos and cm- 
pricioira. As titey all came togi^her oiA 
into the moonlight night, they found LmiI 
TaJbot on the st^K ; Talbot was *'*'*^™|; 
Mrs. Bomilly into &e Leslies' carnage. He 
was about to step in after ber, as she in- 
tended droppii^ him aa ber way home; Imt 
as be saw the Maxnes, be tmned and spobe 
a few quick wot& to Harriett. 

*' I looted for the ring on your finger," 
h* fi«id, softly, " wbai you todk off yonr 
pl^ves — will you not wear it ? I should so 
hk( to wtUk home wiUi you, but in a weak 

moment I promised " and he shrugged 

bis shoulders in tbe direction of the carriage. 
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Harriett gave him her hand almost reluct- 
antly, and saying ** Good-night," passed on. 

** Had he really cared to walk with her, 
would he not have done so ?" she asked 
herself. 

Ethel, following close behind, asked, with 
evident curiosity, ** What did he say to you, 
HajTiett?" 

" Nothing of any moment." 

^'I do so dislike that nian, Harriett • 
Who is that handsome lady with him ? I 
think she is one of the most elegant women 
I have seen for some time." 

Harriett explained. Ethel had recovered 
from her vexation by this time, and was 
her usual good-humoured self; she possessed 
an excellent temper when nothing occurred 
to irritate her. Some may not think this 
is saying much, but indeed it is : there are 
so many people who get cross without any 
apparent reason, but from a natural inborn 
disagreeableiiess. When they parted from 
the Maynes, she kissed Harriett with her 

YOL. U. H 
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nsul aSeetxm, and then, took Ur. I^ng- 
Uj'b Eoleotly offered arm. Etbel ms sncli 
a little body, that she amid scazoely leadi 
it, bat whesi she had <Hiee fartfnfd haself 
on, she tzotted along gaily, on the t^ tii 
her toes, with all the importance that little 
women feel when walking with a man rax 
Ceet two. The cool ni^t-bteeze that played 
(m her cheek, and the exhilaration of walk- 
ing, made her talkative and confidential ; 
but neitiier the heanly nor the freshness of 
the ni^t had the same effect on her com- 
panion ; he was silent and snlky. 

The heroes of novels are by no means 
like ordinary men ; they possess wondrons 
and grand qiudities, and their very ill- 
tempers are placed in a rosy light. The 
wrath of u hero is " noble anger," his irri- 
tability " over- sensitiveness," his snllenness 
" reserve ;" but, however nnheroic, we 
prefer nature and trnth, and will at once 
state plainly that at this present moment 
Martin Langley was oat of temper. 
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Philosophers write, " Know thyself," but 
how difficult it is to do so ; often how im- 
possible ! We may dive for years into our 
own hearts, analyse, discuss, and reform, 
sift (as we think) every motive and thought, 
cast out the chaff and gamer up the wheat, 
and yet, one day we may chance upon a 
mean failing, a bad impulse, a secret wish 
for revenge, which we could scarcely have 
believed it possible to find there. There it 
is though, ugly and evil enough, and there 
it has, no doubt, been a long time, although 
we never knew it. The more we search 
our own hearts, the more puzzled we 
shall surely become. Do we not find our- 
selves paradoxes, contradictions, anomalies ? 
Within our inmost soul, is there not an- 
other inmost which sometimes reveals it- 
self? Can we give any reason for our 
strange likes and dislikes, our vehement 
loves and hates, our variable moods, our 
spontaneous actions ? Seldom. We can- 
not explain ourselves to ourselves, neither 
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csn any one else explain ns, and we Temain 
human natoie — an imfulioined mTstar. 
Petliaps the reader does not qnife belieTe 
these asaertioiis ; bnt if he saw, as we do, 
into the heart of Haitin I^mgley, he cer> 
tainly would. Therein, jost now, is an in- 
explic^Ie jumble — feelings d discontoit 
fiwl despair, enry and rage ; all that has 
been chained down for yeais in the DAtnre 
of the npri^it and sobo' man, has risen 
and asserted itself with nngoveniable pas- 
son. And why ? and for what ? He can- 
not tell, he does not tnow. To him the 
worid seems to be turning the wrcoig way 
Tooud ; *Twi tbroogh all these mists, one no- 
tjoa only seons to be clear to him — in in- 
:-!.•.<; itci.i;:' f enxy, hatred, and all nn- 
chuitablenesis tovaids a young man with a 
bir womanish face and long light cczIb. 
Idngk-Tg dislike reaches & cnlmiiiatdng 
point when be thinks of those curls; he 
makes them the type of effeminacy and 
&iToHtT ; he sees in tbem a weakness snd a 

1 
i 
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vanity that will ultimately be the ruin of 
that unfortunate young man, body and soul. 
What Ethel has been saying all this timte, 
he has Uttle notion ; he has heard her soft, 
merry voice, in a continued flow — even 
that has added to his exasperation, and he 
is conscious that the first direct question 
she addresses to him he shall answer 
sharply and roughly. Is not this all un- 
like our friend Langley, the self-composed, 
placid man ? The first remark that Ethel 
did make was to the effect that he was walk- 
ing very fast, leaving manmia and papa a 
long way behind, and quite taking her breath 
away. He checked himself at once, and 
said, with an earnestness that the simple 
remark little warranted — 

" I was quite forgetting. Miss Gresham. 
I beg your pardon — I generally walk alone. 
I am aware of my deficiency in these 
matters of politeness." 

** You are not such a lady's man as Mr. 
St. Clare," returned Ethel. 
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^* I ilo not aspire to be«'' 

Ethel hiMl stinred up the fiie by the 
UMiitivui of that uuluoiy name* 

^' I am quite sure you are Teiy dtflfenaDtt^" 
0\\iitiuu<Kl Ethel; ^^diffi^reut in eTaythiug/' 

Lau^ey Mt Teiy anxious to ascextun, 
Ych^^ viewed iu the %ht of eontn^, iwfciA 
^^dxd!^ut^ she jMt^anred^ hoi lie sav do 
>K::j^y Iv^ a;$l^ $o he irent ea wi^ tlTzi-iair^ 

''^ vY vVJj:;:^ we are ii&iec;* ITj TT?grTtfrs 
ase ^i^"^ ICr^ $$. Cliise'^ : ^ ^ a jyTtirrtfrnigr 



4iu;ctictjc- ^* ""V^^ic mvre :* Let aw se^j — 



4^1v;m.» ^et:r:t> ^^?ic$^* ^'-UCir? XUjCJSiUtlciIl&Ll.T'' 
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There was no resisting her silvery laugh, 
and the way she looked up at him from 
under the brim of her hat. Langley smiled 
grimly, and came half way round to good- 
humour. 

**I remember Justin told me that you 
were a perfect gentleman." 

" In his sense of the word, perhaps ; not 
in Mr. St. Clare's. I don't call a gentle- 
man a bomng, scraping, poetry-quoting, 
paint-dabbing, frivolous, Frenchified fop ;" 
and again he smiled grimly. 

"Oh, Mr. Langley! how sarcastic you 
are I I never knew any one call names as 
you have to-night. You surely don't con- 
sider Mr. St. Clare a frivolous, Frenchified 
fop ? What a number of f s ! — ^frivolous, 
Frenchified fop ! Poor fellow ! — so clever 
and amiable as he is — ^it's too bad ! " 

" It strikes me," said Langley, **with all 
Ms perfections, that Justin would not like 
him." 

"Why not?" 
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" He is rich, porposeless, and idle ; quite 
enongh to make Jnstin dislike him. The 
very way he and Lord Talbot loonge about 
gives me a distaste for them both. They 
sannter and chat, and idle their own and 
others' time away, as though life were a sort 
of Sotten Bow. It's Mr. St. Glare's mis- 
fortune that he was bom rich ; had he been 
poor, poverty might have been a forcing- 
bed to make his talents productive ; as it 
is, he is a mere useless flower." 

" We want some things to be only beau- 
tiful," said Ethel, with energy; "do you 
wish to destroy all the roses, because we 
cannot eat them ? " 

"Yon are arguing absurdly, Miss Gres- 
ham," retorted LaDgley, still savagely. 

"Indeed I don't -wish you to consider 
that I am arguing sit all, because women 
it argne. I'm declaiming; you are 
• • severe on Mr. St. Clare, and I won't 
■ aw it. He does not wholly waste his 
Ume. He is kind to all about him ; tha'» 
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is something, Eeally, you are like Justin 
and Harriett ; they preach so about * work ' 
and ^ usefulness ' until I am quite irritated. 
I really feel Mr. St. Clare's conversation 
quite a relief, because he is not a utilitarian. 
We can't all be fruits to feed on." 

** No," said Langley ; ** you do not mean 
to be anything so useful ! " 

** Useful I — useful ! — ^there you are again. 
Do you care in the least about beauty ?" 

"Decidedly! I think beauty is God's 
mark of * very good ' on His creation." 

"Well, then, all beautiftd people are 
* very good?' " 

"I was not thinking specially of per- 
sonal beauty I" 

" No ; I do not believe you know a pretty 
woman from an ugly one!" And Ethel 
saucily glanced up at him. 

"Indeed I do!" 

" Prove it to me, then. But I am teas- 
ing you?" 

" Go on. I like to be teased by you." 
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But Ethd^ besBg ixniled to do bd, enmii 
not proeeedy aod iiieie was a mament^s 



rilmffi. Ther both lookei tofwaadts the 
pme^ stOl moon; the Isigiit, fiv off sl?^; 
tbe iieeSy on iduich the li^it was £illmg fike 
flakes of snow« Langiey sagjied ; his anger 
£ided; he ww& mored fin: a momoit from 
Lis falmnfM, 

''I do love beaniy," he said, in an 
altered Toiee: '^I do not posBess it 
nqrself — that peihaps makes me love it 



more/' 



Ethel felt the aim on ^diich she leant, 
trembling. 

'^ Miss Gresham, I am no poet ; I have 
no eloquence ; I cannot tell yon how nature 
in aU her loveliness moves me, how power- 
fully personal beauty has swayed me all my 
life. I tell you this, because I cannot bear 
to think you hold me in such poor estima- 
tion as to hncy I am blind to all but this 
every'day, working world. I have other 
thoughts " 
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Ethel had been listening with upturned 
face; just then their eyes met. What they 
found in each other's gaze we cannot tell, 
but they both looked away, covered with 
confusion, and there was an awkward pause. 
Was it fortunate or unfortunate that they 
reached the garden-gate at this moment ? 
Why was it that they both sighed as they 
entered the garden? Could either foresee 
how long it must be before their hearts 
would be again as near together as at this 
moment ? — ^what sorrow and trouble must 
intervene ? 

When Lord Talbot received St. Clare's 
letter, expressing his determination to leave 
England, and asking Talbot to invite the 
Greshams to spend a day at the Hall, he 
spent some time in perusing it, smoked a 
cigar, considered its import, reperused it, 
and finally ejaculating ** Utopian fool ! " 
took his hat and proceeded to the Greshams. 

It was not often he honoured the doctor's 
family with a visit, and Ethel and Mrs. 
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Gresham almost started with surprise when 
his name was announced, and he followed 
the servant into the drawing-room. But 
Talbot was determined to do all he could 
for his friend, and he did not choose their 
visit to depend on the insufficient urging of a 
written invitation ; he thought his eloquence 
might disperse any objections they might 
raise. After the usual salutations, inquiries 
after Mrs. Gresham, and a few remarks 
on the weather, the latter expressed her 
surprise at seeing him alone, aud inquired 
what had become of the young artist, who 
had so strangely neglected his lessons the 
last few days. 

** He begged me to oflfer his apologies for 
his neglect to his pupil, madam. He has 
been in London — ^very busy, I believe, but 
he returns this evening." And Talbot 
looked across at Ethel. 

" I presume Mr. St. Clare has no profes- 
sional engagement ?" inquired the mother, 
thinking this a good opportunity for finding 
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out a little more about the young man. But 
her curiosity was left unsatisfied, for after 
replying, *^ None whatever, madam,'' Tal- 
bot relapsed into silence, and seemed intent 
on drawing circles on the carpet with his ' 
cane. The fact is, he was very much 
puzzled at Ethel's unblushing ease when he 
mentioned his friend's return: he had 
watched her attentively ; she had made no 
effort to conceal any emotion ; she met his 
eyes frankly, and smiled pleasantly. This 
was not what he had expected : could she 
be indifferent to Ernest St. Clare ? Then 
she must love some one else. Who could 
it be? Some people are conceited: the 
only person at that moment Lord Talbot 
thought of as the probable possessor of 
Ethel's affection was himself I Certainly he 
rejected the notion as absurd the next mo- 
ment, and proceeded to explain the object 
of his visit by inviting Mr. and Mrs. Gres- 
ham and their daughter to spend the after- 
noon of Thursday in his hay-field, to see 
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ihe last load carried, and to partake of a 
eold collation. 

Mrs. Gie&ham demurred for a moment 
ere she replied : she knew her hnsband did 
not quite approve of their grooving intimacy 
with Lord Talbot; but when her visitor, 
perceiving her hesitation, urged the point, 
mentioning also that the Maynes wonld be 
there, Mrs. Gresham could see no way of 
escape, and perhaps her hnsband might ex- 
cuse her a visit to the Hall this once, for 
Ethel's sake. So the invitation was ac- 
cepted. 

^^ Who can it be this little cnrly-headed 
one &ncies ?" soliloquized Lord Talbot, as 
he took his way to the parsonage. " Who 
can have steeled her heart against my Mend 
Ernest's fascinations ? " 

Jnst then there came slowly towards him 
a horseman, a tall fellow, and as they passed 
leisurely, Talbot had time to observe them. 
The horse and his rider looked as though 
they had had a long day's work, and seemed 



k 
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both fairly tired out. The reins hung 
loosely upon the horse's neck, and the rider 
looked dusty and hot. As he passed, he 
raised his hat to Lord Talbot. 

**Gresham's new assistant, I suppose," 
thought Talbot ; ** a fine fellow — what 
thews and sinews ; what mighty shoulders ! 
Ernest and I would have to be kneaded to- 
gether to make one of his size. I suppose 
we aristocrats are too idle, and disturb our 
digestions too often ever to arrive at such 
perfection of muscle as that. *^ Could it 
be this man Curly-head fancies ?" And he 
turned and looked after the horseman. 



CHAPTER V. 

** Sweet pity filled her heart, and tears her eyes. 
The while she listened to his pleading tone ; 

He, gazing on her, saw with glad surprise 
The light that was the reflex of his own ; 

A love that was but pity in disguise. 
And quickly deemed he that her heart was won." 

MlTCHL 

IT does not reqnire much to make youth 
joyous ; the mere consciousness of ex- 
istence, to a healthy, high-spirited being on a 
sunshiny day, thriUs the nerves with plea- 
sure. There is a bounding of the pulse, a 
renewed vitality, causing the step to be light, 
and the cheek to glow; merriment and 
laughter come without restriction, and 
without effort. We are young, and the 
sun shines — ^that is sufficient ; we desire 
nothing more to make us glad. To some 
how strange this declaration must seem — 
some who wake every morning in pain, 
whose days are one long heaviness, to whom 
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every breath that moves the branches is but 
a chilling blast ! 

Ethel Gresham experienced a sense of 
unwonted exhilaration, as, on the appointed 
day, she wended her way with her mother 
towards Talbot Park. It was a glorious 
summer morning, with just breeze enough 
stirring to prevent the heat from being 
excessive ; the very day for a picnic or a 
fete. Ethel's spirits were overflowing ; she 
could scarcely keep her feet steady to a 
regular, quiet walk; had it not been for 
Mrs. Gresham's constant injunctions to take 
care and not tear her new white dress, she 
would have climbed up the banks in search 
of wild flowers, and forced her way through 
the underwood in the park. Although she 
managed to restrain her feet, she could not 
restrain her tongue, and rattled on in a 
strain of the wildest nonsense, breaking 
forth now and then into scraps of songs, 
rivalling the thrushes in the hedges. 

Soon afterwards, on looking back, Ethel 
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wondered what could have possessed her 
that day to make her so lively — ^that day, 
which proved a crisis in her life ; for hence- 
forward she lost for ever her wild, thought- 
less, girlish gaiety, and was never again 
quite the same giddy little Ethel. 

" Miss Ethel looked really beautiful to- 
day," the housemaid observed to the cook, 
after assisting in the dressing of her young 
lady ; and perhaps Mr. Langley thought so 
too, as he looked through the surgery 
window after her and her mother. Some- 
thing made him sigh audibly, so audibly as 
to be heard by an unfortunate patient, who 
was seated in the operating-chair, waiting 
to have a tooth drawn : the patient thought 
the doctor had no cause to sigh — ^he had 
good teeth enough. Mr. Langley was still 
sufficiently young to experience a slight 
twinge of envy when others went for a 
day's freedom and pleasure ; young enough 
to feel that the burden of work was some- 
times a little galling ; that it was very hard 
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that he, who had as much capability for en- 
joyment as others, should be shut out from 
all gaiety. It was but a momentary repin- 
ing: he was too unselfish to grudge others 
pleasure because he could not participate in 
it ; he only gave one sigh, and then returned 
to his duty, with his usual contentment. 

When Ethel and her mother arrived at 
the Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Mayne, Harriett, 
and little Herbert were already there. After 
a cordial welcome from Lord Talbot, they 
proceeded at Qnce to the hay-field, where 
they found St. Clare, who had returned 
from London the night before. He came 
forward and greeted Mrs. Gresham and her 
daughter with evident embarrassment ; his 
cheek flushed crimson for a moment, and 
then as suddenly became colourless. He 
looked worn and altered, and their remarking 
it seemed to increase his confusion. 

'" It was too bad of you, to run away just 
at the time of our lecture," said Ethel ; " I 
want to give you a good scolding about it.'' 
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To Ethel's astonishment, he did not 
appear to heed her words, but took Mr. 
Mayne's arm and walked away with him. 

" I have seen Burrows, this morning," 
he said. 

"Indeed!" 

" Yes, I met Mrs. Burrows by accident, 
in London, and she -begged me to see him; 
so I rode over the first thing this morning. 
Poor fellow ! he is dreadfully cut up ; he 
was never in prison before, and it seems 
a great downfall ; he asked me to write to 
his wife and tell her to come and stay near 
the jail, but foolishly I never asked her 
address when in London. By the bye, who 
do you think sent a letter to me last night ? 
O'Connell. Here it is." 

And he handed a very rough-looking 
document to Mr. Mayne. 

" He will appear if there is a trial — ^what 
does he mean ?" said the vicar, glancing* at 
the letter. " Of course, he must appear. 
He would like to see me — ^well, 111 certainly 
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go over and hear what he has to say. At 
the Blue Boar — ^I know it — one of the 
lowest public-houses in the place." 

*' I wish the trial could be over before I 
left England/' began St. Clare. 

** Leave England, my dear fellow ! what 
makes you think of doing that ?" 

" Many reasons — some painful ones,*' 
replied St. Clare, turning his head away 
and sighing deeply. ^* I should like Mary 
Burrows to be cared for, whatever happened. 
Perhaps you will be kind enough to write 
and let me know all about it ?" 

" Certainly ; but I am very sorry to 
think of your going away." Eobert Mayne 
had taken a fancy to the young man, and 
he lamented his proposed departure honestly. 

In the meantime, Ethel, left to herself, 
felt rather desolate. She turned to Harriett, 
but Harriett seemed to be in one of her 
reserved, silent moods, and Ethel guessed 
that something had offended her. She 
tried to draw her friend aside, and mono- 
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polize her society, but she found her very 
uncommunicative. As for St. Clare, he 
was still at the other end of the field with 
Mr. Mayne, pretending to occupy him- 
self in sketching the group of men who 
were loading the waggon. We never quite 
know the value of anything until we lose 
it ; and Ethel, who had previously accepted 
St. Clare's attentions with careless indiffer- 
ence, was piqued and hurt at their sudden 
withdrawal. She was not a flirt, but she 
was a woman ; and what woman can bear 
patiently the sudden neglect of that indi- 
vidual who has seemed previously to regard 
her as the only being worth looking at or 
speaking to in the universe ? She may be 
perfectly indifferent to his love, but is 
seldom indifferent to his notice. Herein 
lies much of the weakness, much of the 
folly, of womankind, the cause of many 
peijured troths, unloving marriages, broken 
hearts. Women are not so vain as they 
are generally depicted, neither are they so 
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frivolous ; but they are more praise-loving ; 
they cannot live without appreciation, and 
will sacrifice much, sometimes all their 
hopes and joys, for fond looks and kind 
words. To believe that she is necessary 
to one man's happiness is oftentimes the 
the summit of a woman's desires. Women 
are not sufficiently self-reliant; education 
teaches them to trust wholly to others, and 
in the world's judgment, a self-reliant 
woman is unfeminine, obtrusive, and objec- 
tionable. But is it so ? Need it be so ? 
Must they all be like the parasitical plants 
that cannot grow alone — like the sweet- 
scented eglantine, clinging and creeping 
around the hedges, around the branches of 
trees, or trailing on the earth, throwing out 
its tendrils to embrace all within its reach, 
but which cannot grow alone ? Will no 
cultivation train these beautiful blossoms 
to rear their heads unsupported, and be still 
as fra^ant and fair ? 

To Ethel's eyes the bright sky was over- 
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cast, and the scent of the hay was not 
so agreeable, the field, with its green 
trees and hedges, was not so picturesque, as 
^hen she entered it. She had never before 
felt so suddenly downcast — so annoyed, as 
at present. Harriett would not talk, and 
Mrs. Mayne had taken hold of Mrs. Gres- 
ham, and was chattering ridiculous non- 
sense about a hay-making party at her 
never-to-be-forgotten uncle's, Sir Clavering 
Cobb's. Lord Talbot was listening, with 
an amused smile, and the vicar was romp- 
ing with his little boy. Ethel thought they 
were all preposterously foohsh, and she 
wondered how they could endure that bab- 
bling woman's talk ; so she betook herself 
in a great pet to another part of the field, 
and sat down under some trees, with her 
back towards them. Foolish child ! why 
did she not think of Langley's words : " Do 
not grieve over trifles" ? How much real 
sorrow it might have averted, had she re- 
called them ! 
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Although Ernest St. Clare toiled dili- 
gently at his sketchy and tried to work him- 
self into a fervour about the picturesque 
aspect of the half-loaded waggon, the 
naturally graceful pose of the haymakers, 
the necessity to catch the present afternoon 
light, still he was more of a man than an 
artist ; he was not so absorbed as he ought 
to have been, or wished to be. His eyes 
would wander to a certain white dress and 
some pmk ribbons. Among the distant 
trees, his ears would strain to catch the 
sound of one voice. Kobert Mayne left 
his side after a time, and he felt wretched 
and lonely ; he could not think of what he 
was about, he must think of Ethel, and he 
caught himself using orange-chrome rather 
freely in the foliage. This would not do at 
all, and after hastily correcting his mistake, 
he threw the sketch down, and glanced once 
more towards the party. But Ethel was 
not there. Where was she then ? Eagerly 
his eyes scanned the field in all directions. 
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and far under the shade of some trees he 
saw the flutter of the white dress and pink 
ribbons. Why did she seek to be alone ? 
he asked himself. Was it possible she was 
pained at his past absence and his present 
neglect ? She was the gayest of the gay an 
hour ago ; was she now sad ? Yielding to 
the impulse of "that spirit in his feet/' he 
quickly traversed the field, and was by her 
side. He looked searchingly into the face 
she half turned from him, for she knew 
there were tears in her eyes ; but the large 
drops were already escaping under the long, 
dark lashes, and trickling down the blush- 
ing cheek. Could those tears be for him ? 
What longing unspeakable awoke in him to 
kiss them away and tell her all ! But he 
restrained himself; he sat down on the 
grass by her side, almost too overpowered 
to speak. 

It is bliss to love ! but are there words 
strong enough to pourtray the delicious, 
trembling consciousness thrilling in the 
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heart, when, for the first time, we, by some 
unconscious word or look, read in another's 
eyes an answering tenderness ? What 
simile can shadow forth this ? What words 
can pourtray this ? Though we search the 
universe to find it, no symbol of Nature or 
Art, no utterance of wisdom, no poet's 
thought, no music, no song, is rapturous 
enough, tender enough to depict this. 

St. Clare had thrown himself down by 
Ethel's side, and Was silent from excess of 
feeling ; had he tried to speak, his quiver- 
ing lips would scarcely have framed an ar- 
ticulate sound. Waves of emotion were 
borne over his heart, and with them, all 
those hard-wrought resolves to leave Eng- 
land, to give up Ethel, were washed away ; 
he forgot his secret, he forgot Talbot's in- 
junctions, he forgot his past life, his future 
prospects; he forgot all save the sweet 
half-averted face beside him, and his own 
heart's throbbing. 

Ethel, with a paltriness unusual to her. 
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sat ponting, pluckmg handfals of grass and 
throwing them from her ; she was acting 
with most siUy coquetry, with childish 
thoughtlessness, little dreaming how this 
trifling of her's shook one heart to its most 
earnest depths. 

If St. Clare had not fomid Ethel alone, 
and with a tear upon her cheek, what after- 
pain might have heen spared to both of 
them ! He would have gone abroad, and, 
seen through the softening mists of years, 
Ethel would have become to him as Laura 
to Petrarch, Beatrice to Dante ; a source of 
inspiration to his genius, a tender, poetical 
memory. 

St. Clare had not recovered himself 
sufficiently to speak, when little Herbert 
Mayne came running towards them, shout- 
ing that they were to make haste and come 
into the garden, as dimier was ready. 

In the garden, under the shade of some 
noble trees, a table was laid out, decorated 
with the usual ^^ good taste " that shone in 
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all things appertaining to Lord Talbot. 
Around this they all assembled. St. Clare 
was still in a dream — ^a dream in which the 
eating of chicken and drinking of cham- 
pagne came in very inappropriately. He 
sat beside Ethel, but was absent and in- 
attentive, answering her questions by a 
monosyllable only, and omitting to respond 
altogether to the remarks made to him by 
the other members of the party. 

Mrs. Gresham looked on and smiled; 
Lord Talbot looked on and stroked his 
moustache ; the rest were more or less too 
absorbed in their own thoughts to notice 
anything peculiar in St. Clare's manner. 
Mrs. Mayne was just then entirely occupied 
with Harriett's extravagance in keeping on 
her gloves all through the meal — as if any 
one could dine in lemon-coloured kid-gloves 
without soiling them ! 

Soon after dinner, Mrs. Gresham took 
her leave, and Mr. Mayne said that, after 
what St. Clare had told him, he felt it his 
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duty to go to the Blue Boar at once. He 
promised to return and fetch his wife and 
sister as soon as he could. 

The evening sunshine was streaming in 
long rays through the trees, making the 
grass golden; the evening shadows were 
beginning to fall, the distant vistas of trees 
to look blue and misty, when the whole 
party strolled through the park, as far as the 
gates, to see Mrs. Gresham and Mrs. Mayne 
on their way home. The air was pure and 
still, and the silence around unbroken, save 
by the murmur of their voices and their 
footsteps on the crisp grass. The quiet and 
calm of the outer world seemed to lie like a 
heavy weight on the spirit of St. Clare as 
he walked by Ethel's side, under the spread- 
ing elms in Lord Talbot's park ; that quiet 
made the inner life of thought and emotion 
alive to an intensity that was almost pain- 
ful ; the peaceful upland, the waveless 
branches, and the windless air, stifled the 
throbbings of his heart ; he sighed deeply 
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and often, to lift that pressure from his 
breast, feeling as though his heart were so 
full that it must overflow or break. 

After parting with Mrs. Gresham and 
Mr. Mayne at the park-gates, the little 
party retraced their steps towards the Hall. 
The old Hall looked its best in the deepen- 
ing twilight, as the setting sun threw a few 
last rays upon it, giving a momentary radi- 
ance to its sombre outlines. The shadows 
of the cedars and tall beech-trees grew 
heavier and deeper each miaute, but the 
sunny light still suffused the sky, and shone 
on the faces of our friends. ^ Ethel, on part- 
ing from her mother, took care to walk close 
beside Mrs. Mayne. St. Clare had spoken 
little to her to-day, but his very silence 
caused her a vague suspicion, which moved 
her to avoid a close conference with him. 
Once she would, without a thought, have 
trusted herself to a tete-d'tete; now she 
felt, she scarce knew why, that she was 
safer close to Mrs. Mayne. That good 
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lady was pleased to be her chaperone ; 
talked to Talbot, who strolled beside them, 
of how, when eighteen, she had been intro- 
duced at the county ball, under the chape- 
ronage of Lady Bustle Fussle, 

St. Clare and Harriett, walked behind 
them. Both were unconmionly silent, the 
latter almost despairing of finding any 
means to return to Lord Talbot the ring, 
which she had worn all day for this pur- 
pose. The ring had seemed to bum her 
finger, and was the cause of her keeping on 
her gloves. The day was nearly over, and 
no opportunity had offered ; they would 
soon reach the house, then would follow 
coflfee, a little music, some general chatter, 
and then home again, aud nothing said or 
done. Harriett caught a few words of the 
conversation m front. 

*'For you know," Mrs. Mayne was sajdng, 
in her most sweetly confiding voice, " my 
uncle. Sir Clavering Cobbs, was a justice 
of the peace, and one of the quorum." 
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"Poor man!'' said Talbot, wearily, 
- * that must have been a great nuisance to 
him, I am glad, for my part, they never 
thought of maJdng me one ; but I suppose, 
being a Papist, they would not have had 
me. Would they. Miss Mayne?" and he 
fell back to Harriett's side, to whom he 
always appealed in matters legal or eccle- 
siastical. 

Harriett murmured some inaudible reply, 
and St. Clare, who had been anxiously 
awaiting an opportunity, joined the ladies 
in front. 

As soon as he was put of hearing, Har- 
riett began : " I wanted very mvich to speak 
with you a minute, before we go in-doors." 
Talbot's face brightened, though the seri- 
ousness of Harriett's voice and manner did 
not betoken that she had anything particu- 
larly joyous to say* 

"I am very pleased, Miss Mayne, and 
shall hope to proloi^g the interview beyond 
a minute. Shall we walk this way ?" and 
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)ie indicated an avenue^ where the trees 
overarched and formed a deeper shade ; 
this path led also to the house.; They 
turned aside into it^ unnoticed by those in 
advance. 

For a few moments Harriett found, no 
voice to speak ; the stormy beating of her 
own heart seemed to fill the silence. Her 
companion watched her downcast ^yes and 
face that tried to look composed, and suc- 
ceeded pretty well, considering she was un- 
used to dissimulation. He guessed pretty 
nearly what she would say, but nevertheless 
resolved to let her open the subject. Har- 
riett began by taking the glove from off her 
left hand— it was the side on which Talbot 
walked; then removing the diamond ring, 
held it out to him, saying, without turning 
her head, ** This ring you gave me the 
other night. I do not Ipiow why you gave 
it me« I can scarcely imagine it was a 
mistake. But, if you please. Lord Talbot, 
I prefer my own ; po take back . your dia- 
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mond." And she stiU held out the ring 
before him. Her head was thrown back^ 
her arm was stretched out very majestically ; 
the excitement of speaking had slightly 
flushed her cheek. Harriett had no idea 
hpw very handsome she looked at that mo-* 
ment ; that she had assumed quite a strik- 
ing attitude. Nothing of this escaped Tal- 
hot's quick eye; not one dimple in the fair, 
rosy fingers, was lost on him, 

" No, I cannot," he said, ** take hack the 
diamond ; it suits your hand too well ; those 
fingers were made for jewels/' 

Harriett replied hurriedly, half in apology, 
for having shown her hand, dropping sud- 
denly all her majesty of mien, " I only 
wore the ring to-day because I thought ii 
safer so; but take it back — yes, take it, 
please/' And she stopped, turned on him 
imploring eyes that seemed to say, ** Do not 
trifle, do not play with^ me any longer \ '* 

Her persecutor was moved, and answered : 
" Yes, it is safer there, Harriett, I beg you 
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to keep it.*' His voice was more earnest 
than usual ; he slid the ring back on to her 
finger, closed his hand over her's, and 
held it. 

Then all the world seemed to quiver and 
shake around Harriett, and a tumult of 
thoughts passed in a whirl through her 
brain. The natural order of things seemed 
broken ; she saw Talbot and the trees as in 
a dream ; her soul flew suddenly far off, 
and from some point of observation in the 
vast unknown, looked down on herself and 
her lover, standing there, hand in hand, 
under the shading trees : and her own soul 
wondered at it all ; felt as if nothing more 
could astonish it. Then the present grew 
misty, and she doubted everything ; doubted 
her own presence, the reality of what had 
passed. All these strange feelings occu- 
pied but a minute. Talbot had only time 
to just notice the absent, utterly serious 
expression in her eyes, that looked far off, 
while a happy smile trembled round her 
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mouth, and seemed to say the heart was 
there, when a gentle pressm*e of the hand, 
he held brought her quickly back to him, 
blushing and half frightened. Talbot was. 
thoroughly serious now, and thinking no 
more about the ring, would have spoken in 
earnest, and was preparing to lay bare his 
heart to his hearer, at least as far as he 
thought his heart would bear inspection. 
But Harriett mterrupted him by withdraw- 
ing her hand. She looked again at it and 
the ring, and said, she scarce knew why; 
perhaps because she was so excited, that 
she felt it was her duty to say something 
to prove she was not excited : 

**But this was your mother's ring. 
People will call me ambitious, if I wear 
Lady Talbot's jewels." 

" And is not Harriett Mayne ambitious ?" 
said Talbot, not even then able to stay his 
teasing tongue ; *' is she not ambitious ? I 
have known it long ; she is even ambitious 
to wear Lady Talbot's title." He smiled 
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And bent towards her as he spoke, but his 
smile met no response ; the hand he tried 
to take was dashed from him. Harriett 
Stepped back, her slight figure dilating, her 
eyes flashing anger upon him, scorn and 
pride quivering in every feature ; she looked 
majestic again, but with a very diBferent 
majesty. No longer calm and queenly, but 
like an aroused and passionate creature, she 
trampled all her future life under her feet 
in the anger of a moment. 

" Yes 1" she cried ; *' and so proud, that 
she disdains you, your titles, and your dia- 
monds!" She tore oS the ring, which 
fell at his feet, turned quickly before he 
could detain her, and fled along the path 
towards the house. 

Talbot, very discomposed, forgot his dig- 
nity, and hurried after her ; but the house 
was near, and Harriett had disappeared 
within the doors when he reached the 
steps. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

•• O, too late 
Beloved ! O, too soon adored by me! 
For in the fields of immortality 
My spirit should at first have welcomed thine-^ 
A divine presence in a place divine." 

Shellbt* 

HAEEIETT hurried up the staircase, 
and mshed into the first room she 
found unoccupied ; she closed the door and 
locked it. Throwing oS her hat, with an 
utter abandonment very diflferent from her 
ordinary manner, she cast herself down 
on a low ottoman at the foot of the bed^ 
and covered her face with her hands, pres- 
sing them closely over her eyelids, to shut 
out the sense of all the outer world, 

**0h, that I had gone home with Eo- 
bert!" was the first cry that burst from 
her heart, as it was the first clear thought 
breaking through mists of miserable confu- 
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sion within her — the only way she could 
discern whereby this unhappiness might 
have been avoided. 

*'Why, why did I stay to have these 
insults heaped upon me? and from him — 
from him!" The extreme bitterness of 
that thought seemed to strike her like some 
physical pain; she bowed her head, and 
and rocked herself to and fro. For a 
few moments Despair held her heart in his 
icy grasp, her senses were numbed, her 
strength failing, she felt powerless to rise 
and confront the blankness of the future 
that awaited her. 

There are many epochs in life like this to 
some : to the weak, perchance, they come 
but seldom ; but in the strong, from the very 
innate force of their characters, these strug- 
gles are awakened. Do not wonder that 
Harriett Mayne shrank from the first cold 
chill of this cruel disappointment; the 
energy and endurance of her spirit would 
raise and help her in time, but as yet the 
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heavy blow had crushed her every fa* 
culty, and she felt prostrate in spirit^ and 
body. She had been rejoicing but a short 
half-hour ago, and the very greatness of 
her joy made her anguish more terrible; 
she had been raised to the pinnacle of 
hope, and then cast into the abyss of de-* 
spair. Presently a low groan escaped her, 
and as the unwonted sound struck upon 
her ear, it aroused her; she raised her 
head, pushed back her dishevelled hair, 
and drawing herself up, exclaimed : 

'* What am I doing ! I who have borne 
so much ! Surely, I can bear this ! — is it 
not what I have expected so long?'* and 
with a sigh, her weary eyes wandered 
round the room. It was a large bedroom^ 
apparently unused ; the bed, at whose foot 
she stood, was hung with heavy red velvet 
curtains, and a coronet worked in gold was 
upon the canopy. There were two antique, 
full-length mirrors, with silver candelabra ; 
a carved-oak wardrobe, and chairs to match. 
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As Harriett looked, a remembrance of the 
room came across her; it was the late 
Lady Talbot's room — ^Lady Talbot's room, 
and she, Harriett Mayne, there ! Did she 
come as a usurper ? Harriett felt so goaded 
by the idea, that she rushed to the door, 
but as she placed her hand upon the lock, 
the sound of voices outside arrested her. 
Stay, did she not know one voice ? 

'^^ Have you seen Miss Mayne ? '* 

*' No, my lord." 

" Striange ! she came in but a moment 
ago. Did you not see her pass up the 
staircase ? " 

**No, my lord* Did you wish particu- 
larly to see Miss Mayne ? " 

** Oh, no, it's of no consequence. Bring 
lights and coflfee into the drawing-room, 
Somers." 

So he was asking for her, seeking her, 
and but a door divided them. Hope whis- 
pered in her ear, urging her to open the 
door and answer his inquiries herself. A 
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few words, and all would be well. But 
Hope's whispered words could scarce be 
beard while Pride was so loud in her out* 
cries of mortification and anger* Could 
Harriett forget for one moment the taunting 
accent in which he accused her of being 
ambitious, an accusation doubly stinging 
because it came so near the truth ? No. 
Tride conquered. She heard Talbot's slowly 
retreating footstep down the staircase (for it 
took but a moment for these reflections to 
pass through her mind), and every step 

r 

seemed to strike like a knell on her heart ; 
it separated her from the last hope, it sepa- 
rated her for ever jBrom the man she loved. 
This must end it. There could be no for- 
giveness, no reconciliation now. Were Henry 
"Talbot ever so humble or tender, she could 
not, she mUst not overlook his taunt; her 
thoughts and countenance must be steeled 
against him, and in future she must treat 
lim Uke a stranger. 

He had ordered the coffee to be brought 
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into the drawing-room. All the party would 
be assembled there, and they would miss 
her. Mrs. Mayne's curiosity and Ethel's^ 
affection would be inquisitive, and question* 
ing just then would be intolerable ; for she 
had no courage or skill to baffle or evade. 
So there was no help, no excuse, no way of 
escape whereby she could flee away and 
hide herself in her own room at home. No; 
she must go down stairs and face them. 

Harriett Mayne was very proud. If the 
reader can carry his memory back so for, he 
wiU recollect that we essayed to impress that 
fact on his mind in the very first chapter* 
Now, pride is a powerftd aid in some ex- 
treme cases : it is an armour in which we 
can encase ourselves to ward off the shafts- 
and arrows of the cruel ; it is a staff on 
which to lean when exhausted. Pride is 
no comfort, no real help, but it is a tem- 
porary support, and often carries one safely 
through difficulties. It carried Harriett 
Mayne down the stairs, and into the draw- 
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ing-room, with steady, upright carriage ; it 
upheld her all through that weary evening, 
caused her lips to be unquivering, her voice 
and manner composed, and, save the angry, 
red flush on her cheek, and the bright di- 
latation of her eyes, to be the same as ever 
to an uninterested observer. 

Poor little Ethel, who had very little 
pride, in the same case would have been so 
miserable and broken-hearted, that all the 
world would have known it at the first 
glance. 

The coflfee was in the drawing-room when 
Harriett entered; Somers was handing it 
round ; Lord Talbot w^s standing near the 
mantelpiece. She was conscious of this; 
<;onscious also that there was a slight her- 
vousness in Talbot's manner ; that he took 
his elbow from the mantelpiece, twirled his 
moustache, and omitted to reply to a ques- 
tion of Mrs. Mayne's relative to the title of 
some nobleman's son which she could not 
recall. . 
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Harriett took her seat on an ottoman be^ 
side Mr. St. Clare« She was aware that 
he would be her safest neighbour. He was 
generally self-absorbed and dreaming; he 
would not exact conversation^ and in his 
words and manners there was a tender 
conciliating politeness, as though unwit* 
tingly he sympathized and pitied all the 
woes and ills with which the person he 
addressed might or could be troubled* This 
was soothing to a wounded spirit. 

After the cofifee, there was an imeasy 
pause ; the conversation flagged, the visitors 
yawned. Talbot proposed adjourning to the 
billiard-room, but the ladies did not under- 
stand the game, and St. Clare disliked it. 

** Then you must give us some music, 
ladies," said Talbot. 

There were the usual excuses. Mrs. 
Mayne had forgotten all such polite accom-- 
plishments ; Harriett never played'; Ethel 
could not, without her music. 

«< Come, St. Clare, we know you are ii 
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master of the art — 'Will you amuse my 
guests?" 

St, Clare demurred, until Ethel, looking 
up from a large portfolio of engravings, and 
shaking back her curls, gave him a very 
pressing and irresistible ^^Do, please/' 

Then he went forward to the piano, 
turned over the music, murmured excuses 
for his never knowing anything thoroughly; 
that he was a rambling, unequal performer 
at best, 

** Pshaw!" exclaimed Talbot. *^The 
fact is, my talented friend generally com- 
poses all he executes. Give us one of those 
Italian dirgeS| St. Clare^ that the wind and 
the waves sang to you on the shores of 
Sicily J or, better still, sing us one of the 
love-songs that the bright eyes and glowing 
cheeks of the maids of Athens inspired you 
with." 

«A«h«n<« maidens inspired me tat 
little," replied St. Clare, still toying with 
the music; ^^ their loveliness has perished 
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with the greatness and glory of theh* city. 
If I could not be more moved by the pre- 
sence of English ladies, I must be a poor 
lover and admirer of the ' merry maids of 
England.' But I think I have some lines 
here that will suggest music/' and as he 
spoke, he drew a small volume from his 
pocket, '* if Miss Gresham will forgive me 
adopting the words of a poet she so vehe- 
mently calumniated some days ago.'' 

"Oh! you mean that wicked Shelley," 
said Ethel. "Well, Harriett, don't you 
call a man base who deserted his wife and 
children, and married some one else ? Then, 
the poor creature being so miserable, tried 
to commit suicide." 

" I am not surprised," remarked Talbot; 
"two wives are enough to force any man 
to end this mortal " 

"No, no," interposed Ethel, laughing, 
^' it was his wife — ^the one he had left.** 

"But, Miss Gresham, there are extenu- 
ating circumstances to every case — an ill- 
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assorted union every year producing greater 
distaste— an overpowering love for a woman 
in every way suited and worthy of Tn'm ; 
these facts should palliate his folly. . I 
Imow the world judges very hardly in these 
cases. I am inclined to think, where love 
no longer unites, a marriage is really dis- 
solved ; it is a greater crime to live in such 
thraldom than to cut asunder the tie." 

St. Olare spoke with earnestness; ho 
seemed thoroughly moved. Mrs. Mayne 
shook her head, and sighing, remarked, she 
** was shocked at such opinions ; surely it 
was the increase of dissent and the educa* 
tion of servants that produced it." 

Ethel had listened with eagerness to St» 
Clare's words, and, judging by her coun* 
tenance, appeared to be quite as much 
shocked as Mrs. Mayne. Always appealing 
to Harriett to decide all questions of per-* 
plexity, she said : 

^^ Can anything excuse a man leaving his 
wife, and marrying some one else, Harriett ?'' 

YOL. n, L 
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^'Nothing on earth/' replied Haiiiett^ 
ndth decision. At which prompt reply, 
Talbot glanced at her, and shmgged hia 
shoulders; and seeing that his gnests were 
becoming rather excited over this discnssion, 
again called on St. Clare for his song. . 

St. Clare turned over the leaves of his 
little book, looked at a few pages, hesitated, 
and ihen rejected them. '^Yon will not 
mind naming the poem yon prefer, .Miss 
Gresham, if yon can tolerate any . of the 
writings of this very wicked man ?" 

*^0h, yesl I like some of them very 
much." Ethel took the book and searched 
for one. ^^ I could not understand all, but 
there is one — ^here it is ; it has an unpro- 
nounceable name — ^Epy- — Bpy — " 

" Ah 1 ^Epipsychidion' !" cried St. Clare. 
y^ I might sing some of that." He regarded 
Ethel searchingly, as she returned him the 
book, and said, with emphasis, " Yoti wish 
me to sing this ? '^ 

*^ To be Bure," replied Ethel, carelessly. 
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Tinconscious of the deep meaning in his 
voice. 

He bowed in silence; and taking his 
place on the music-stool, placed the book 
on the stand before him, opened at the 
poem Ethel had indicated. 

He read a few lines, considered for a 
moment, with his hand to his brow, 'then 
stmck a few chords of exceeding pathos 
and sadness, as a prelude to the melody, to 
which he sang : 

" Sponse ! Sister ! Angel ! Filot of the Fate 
Whose conrse has been so starless ! 0» too late 
Beloved ! 0, too soon adored by me ! 
For in the fields of immortaHt j 
My spirit, should at first h*ye worsUpped thine- 
A divine presence in a place divine : 
Or should have moved beside it on this earth, 
A shadow" of that substance from its birth ; 
But not as now : I love thee ; yes, I feel 
That on the fountain of my heart a seal 
Is set, to keep its waters pure and bright 
For thee, since in those tears thou hast delight. 
We — are we not formed, as notes of music are, 
For one another, though dissimilar ; 
Such difference without discord, as can make 
Those sweetest sounds in which all spirits shake 
As trembling leaves in a continuous air P? 

The music was soft and tender ; and it 
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became evident to the hearers that the 
singer had a beautiful voice — ^not so very- 
powerful or very highly cultivated, as na- 
turally clear and euphonious. It was the 
voice of a tunefal and harmonious nature ; a 
voice revealing the inner being of the man,, 
making your heart draw closer to him as he 
sang. 

As St. Clare proceeded, he gained confi- 
dence and power; his voice, which had 
trembled on the first few notes, now rang 
through the room. All were astonished; 
some touched. Harriett's heart beat fast ; 
she knew Talbot was gazing at her ; she 
feared to encounter his glance; she knew 
that, moved by the spell of that music, her 
pride and reserve would melt, and her eyes 
would reveal the treacherous tenderness 
still lingering in her heart. 

Ethel sat, with clasped hands and up- 
turned face, like one enthralled ; the song, 
its wild words, and the pathetic music, com- 
pletely mastered her; and before it was 
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ended, she found the tears running down 
her cheeks; they came faster and faster, 
until, ashamed and overcome, unskilled in 
self-control, she gave way, and covered her 
face with her hands. The singing ceased. 
Ethel looked up, looked towards St. Clare ; 
but he was not seated by the piano — he 
was not in the room. 

** St. Clare has gone into the gallery to 
try the organ," said Talbot, observing her 
inquiring look; "shall we follow him?" 
And he looked towards Harriett. In » the 
gallery he might avoid Mrs. Mayne, and 
have an opportunity to whisper a few words 
of contrition. .. 

" Oh ! yes," said Ethel, " I should like 
to hear the organ;" and she jumped up 
quickly, and followed Lord Talbot to the 
door. He opened it, let her pass in first, 
then looked back at Harriett; but as she 
made no attempt to move from her seat, he 
abandoned his project, and went back into 
the drawing-room. "At all events," he 
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thought to himself 9 ^^ it may be a good op- 
portmiity for those two to decide their fate^ 
and be happy, even if I cannot." 

Ethel walked half-way through the dark 
gallery to where St* Clare stood, before she 
perceived that the rest of the party were 
not following her ; when she tmned romid 
and saw that she was .alone, and that the 
door was closed behind her, a trembling 
fear came over her. 

** I thought — ^I thought,'? she stammered 
out, ** they were all coming. Lord Talbot 
told me you were going to play the organ ; 
but if you are not, we had better go back 
into the drawing-room." 

St. Clare was standing in one of the deep 
embrasures of the windows, through which 
the moonlight streamed, casting a glory over 
his fair hair. Ethel stood timidly aloof from 
him in the shade ; so shadowy she looked, with 
her light glimmering dress, that it seemed 
to St« Clare's fancy she might fade away 
from his eyes into the surrounding gloom. 
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**Wait one moment," he said, coming 
nearer to her* " Did you like my niusio ?" 

" Oh, yes ! It was very beautiful — 
more beautiful than anytfung I ever heard 
before." 

"Pid my music speak for me, Ethel — 
tell you what I had not the courage to say 
in the hay-field to-day ?" 

Ethel's heart beat loudly ; she could not 
mistake him now ; the strange vibration; of 
his voice revealed more than his words ; she 
made one more effort, and said, earnestly : . 

** We had better go back into the drawr 
ing-room." 

She turned to go, but not before he had 
caught her hand, and was saying what she 
scarce could understand, but which, hke the 
song, thrilled her with indefinite emotion, 
He drew her towards the window. The 
night was Qlear and calm, and the moon 
shone brilliantly. 

" If you will not understand me, see 
there — ^th$it dark cloud stooping to envelop 
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the moon; so my heart leans to receive 
you. Do yon hear the mnrmnr of the 
night-wind through the palpitating leaves 
of the trees ? So my love thrilled in my 
song, and beat along the notes, transforming 
my very soul into melody. Beloved I be- 
loved I " 

He leaned back against the window-seat, 
trembling with emotion. 

Ethel was startled, abashed, almost 
frightened, at the wildness of his words and 
the power of his passion. She did not un- 
derstand it, but it moved her like the music 
— a force mightier than her own will, to- 
wards which she became conscious she must 
yield. She could find no words just yet, 
so she bent her head lower, and let the 
clustering curls fall over her blushing face. 

*^ Oh, speak to me ! " he suddenly cried. 
" I cannot bear this suspense. You love 
me, Ethel — oh I you surely love me ! " 

"I hardly know," replied poor Ethel, 
naively, but ^th a sinking heart. 
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*' Hardly hww / *' he repeated, with hitter 
•emphasis; "you must know, you must 
have known all this time, of my love ; you 
<;ould not deny me now : if you knew the 
darkness of my past life, the utter hopeless- 
ness and misery of my future, you could not 
he so hard, so cruel!" 

All those self-denying resolutions, formed 
when he was in London, had faded entirely 
from St. Clare's mind. He thought now 
only of his own feeUng, his own misery or 
happiness. 

" You are the only star that has ever lit 
my dark heaven; the only flower on my 
drear path. May I not pluck you, and 
wear you for ever in my hosom ?" 

There was such urgent pleading in his 
voice and manner, that Ethel hegan to 
think she could not really he so cruel. But 
what did he mean hy the " darkness of his 
past life" — was it merely a figure of 
speech engendered hy his excited imagina- 
tion ? 
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*'Mt. St« Clare yon must tell me one 
thing/' she said, as an idea strnck her; 
** you are not already married ?" 

^^ Married 1 what made you think such 
an outrageous thing?" 

*^ Because you defended Shelley so 
strongly — ^that was all." 

" Nothing more ? No one has been pre- 
judieing you against me, have they? n^ 
one has ever hinted that I should not 
marry, that there is any secret in my life ?" 
All the horror of the past was rushing over 
him, and he spoke with vehemence. 

"Oh, no!" said Ethel, and the frank 
eyes she raised to his face calmed all hi& 
fears at once. 

She had not looked up before, and as 
she did so, all her simple beauty, enhanced 
and spiritualized by the moonlight, struck 
him afresh ; he took both her hands, and 
held them against his breast. 

" Say you will be mine — oh, speak one 
word, Ethel, and make my life blest for 
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ever! Do not trifle with me: I am so ter- 
jribly in earnest/' 

His eyes were so wild and fierce, that 
Ethel shrank before his gaze ; there was a 
strange light in them, different from what 
she had ever seen in any one's eyes before. 

** Oh, yes : I will do what you wish," 
she said, meekly, and laid her head upon 
the hands on his breast. There was a 
mute vow of devotion in this action, an 
abandonment of self. Ethel was conscious 
she did not love him^ but she yielded before 
his entreaties and the power of his will : he 
who wa? generally so gentle, was fierce and 
commanding to-night, in a way that terri- 
fied her. 

He kissed her passionately, and held her 
for a moment in a close embrace, then let 
her go, and they both stood silently look- 
ing out over the moonlit garden. Ethel 
felt in a whirl, her senses seemed deserting 
her« How different was the calm night 
outside, in the still garden, with the ethereal 
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moonlight, that seemed for evermore inter- 
blended with all recollections of this scene. 
The large moon hmig so still, so pm-e in 
the heavens ; its unsullied light fell on the 
trees and the garden-plots, but the dark 
trees and the dark earth had no power to 
stain that light ; it illumined all it rested 
upon, made all appear the same as itself, 
the grass a sheet of silver. 

So the divine overarches the human; 
looks down upon it, shmes on it, spiritual- 
izes, and draws all things into its own like- 
ness, until the earthly is a reflex of the 
heavenly, the human of the divine. 

Ethel was leaning against the window- 
frame. Presently she half-started, and ex- 
claimed : 

''There is a man's shadow across the 
moonlight — do you see ? I suppose it is 
Mr. Mayne; how early he has returned. 
We must go back into the drawing-room." 

''What is the world, what are all -the 
people in it, to us!" exclaimed St.- Clare* 
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Ethel thought they were a great deal 
to her ; even the few persons in the next 
room were a great deal to her; so much 
so, in truth, that she was just then medi- 
tating how she could face them; hut as 
her lover was so romantic, she said nothing. 
** Ethel, I feel so happy now, so blissful, 
that if the whole universe were to melt 
away from beneath our feet, and leave our 
two souls in the empyrean alone, I should 
not care !" 

Ethel would have laughed, had any one 
else been so rhapsodical in her presence ; 
but now, she was too serious. She ven- 
tured to suggest that his remark appeared 
in the sUghtest degree selfish. 

**Love must be selfish in its very es- 
sence," he replied, "or I should never 
have spoken to you as I have to-night. 
Ethel, I have struggled against this love, 
fought against it, through restless days and 
broken nights. Heaven only knows how 
much I have striven to overcome it ; but it 
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has mastered me;'* his utterance was so 
broken that Ethel eonld hardly hear him, 
but she felt the agony in his trembling 
voice; she knew he must have suffered. 
** You see how I have grown pale and thin, 
how I am dying for you, dearest. I can 
die, but I cannot give you up." He 
stopped a moment, gained strength, and 
proceeded: ^'I meant to go abroad, and 
never see your face again. I meant to tell 
you this to-day, but I have failed ; I can* 
not bear the future without you. But Ethel, 
I will never deceive you ! Even now, when 
I tell you all, if you say go, I will go, 
though my heart may break. Oh ! I know 
you will pity, forgive, when you hear all 
the miserable history, when I tell you the 
curse that hangs over me." 
• '^ Tell me at once, then, please," said 
Ethel ; " better for me to hear all now." 

"I will, then — but hark! some one is 
coming in." 

The door leading from the drawing-room 
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opened, a man's figure came quickly to- 
wards them; before Ethel and St. Glare 
had time to conjecture who it might be, a 
Toice said, ** Ethel," and, with a cry of joy 
ihat shot a pang of jealousy through St. 
Clare's heart, she fell into the stranger's 
outstretched arms. 



CHAPTER TH. 

''And loved him with all lore except the lore 
Wlien man and woman lore the hest. 
Closest and sweetest." 

''Bnt firee lore will not be hoand.** 

TKanrrsos. 

'' TXTSTIN,my dear brother!— how glad I 
fl am ! " cried Ethel. " How did you 
come ? It must have been yon I saw 
cross the garden^ not Mr. Mayne/' And 
she mnrmnred and cooed over him in a 
pleased; childish way^ while her head waa 
on his breast, and he still held her in his 
arms ; now he put her finom him, and tnm* 
ing towards St. Glare, extended his hand. 

"Mr. St. Ckre, I believe? I heard 
yonr name from Lord Talbot.'* 

At the sonnd of Jnstin Gresham's voice, 
St. Clare started, almost jumped : he omitted 
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to take the offered hand, but stood gazing 
at Justin, like a frightened deer who sees 
no way of escape. 

** It is my brother," said Ethel, touching 
his arm, by way of explanation, 

" Yes ; I perfectly understand/' 
, ** Mr. St. Clare does not seem quite well 
this evening, or perhaps my sudden arrival 
has startled him,'' Justin remarked, with 
slight irony in his tone, scrutinizing at the 
same time St. Clare's face. The latter, 
perceiving the look, moved back into the 
darkness. 

*' I am as you say, not very well," he 
replied, hesitatingly. ^* I will go into the 
air, to my Mends. I-I-perhaps you 

« 

will excuse me ?" He glanced around, as 
though to find some way of exit, but 
there was only one unlocked door from the 
gallery, and that led through the drawing- 
room. 

Justin shrugged his shoulders; and re- 
marking that the rest of the party would 

VOL. n. H 
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wonder what delayed them so long, moTed 
towards the drawiog-room. 

Ethel and St. Clare followed, both fed- 
ing goilty, and both, from different motires, 
dreading the ordeal of the lighted room and 
the cnrions eyes. 

"Ethel," whispered St. Clare, sofUy, 
detaining her for a moment, '' do not men- 
tion a word of what I have said nntil I see 
yon again — to no one — promise me, for I 
have urgent reasons." 

Ethel, much frightened, solemnly bowed 
her head. Thai Jnstin opened the door, 
and they entered the drawing-room. 

Mr. Mayne had that moment returned to 
fetch the ladies, and his sister was explain- 
ing to him Justin's unexpected arrival, when 
the personage himself re-entered the room. 
Bobert Mayne came forward, and in his 
cordial manner, shook Justin's hand, and. 
welcomed him back to Maxwell. In the 
bustle of this encounter, St. Clare contrived 
to dip from the room without much obser- 
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yation — ^not without a rapid and penetrating 
glance from Justin, however, who, after he 
had answered Mr. Mayne's somewhat im- 
portunate questions, dropped into a chair, 
frowned, and fiercely bit his lips. 

Harriett had been wretchedly ill at ease 
during the long while Ethel was in the gal- 
lery with St. Clare. Mrs. Mayne carried 
on an unflagging conversation with Lord 
Talbot, which, from its nature, would have 
excluded her, even had she cared to talk. 
As it was, she sat in silence, fretfrd silence. 
She was angry with Talbot, with herself, 
and now she was annoyed with EtheL 
. To this dreary trio, Justin's coming was 
as a ray of sunHght. 

Now he has come into the light, we may 
as well see what Justin Gresham is like. 
In figure, he is short and slight, carrying 
himself very erect; a good figure, and a 
well-set head, adorned with crisp, dark curls. 
He greatly resembles his sister; but his 
features are more sharply defined, his nose 
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more aquiline, his eyes smaller and darker, 
set back under darker eyebrows — eyebrows 
that twitch and draw up and down in the most 
remarkable manner, and are the only restless 
features in his face. There is no dreami* 
ness in his eyes, as in Ethel's, no smiling 
softness in the curved lips ; the whole coun- 
tenance is fiercer, prouder, more decided. 
Altogether, Justin is a handsome man, im- 
pressing a stranger at once with a belief in 
his acuteness and judgment. As he stood 
by the table now, upright and firm, he pre- 
sented a notable contrast to Lord Talbot and 
Eobert Mayne ; the very positions of the 
three indicated much of their character. 
Talbot was lounging on. the table, with his 
hands supporting his face, while Mayne was 
doubled up in a large arm-chair, where little 
was seen of him but his hands and knees. 
How much of disposition is revealed in the 
in the way an individual sits, and stands^ 
and walks ! Justin never lounged ; he could 
sit still in a chair, without tipping it back^ 
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wards and forwards, without fidgeting his 
feet, or rumpling his hair, or stroking his 
chin, or playing with his whiskers. This 
sitting still is a great and uncommon virtue 
in a man, especially in an excitable and 
irritable man like Justin, and shows he must 
have taken great pains to acquire this com- 
plete control over his limbs ; for we have 
only to notice the bright glancing eye, the 
thin, dilating nostril, to see how restless 
and intense a spirit dwelt in that fine frame, 
to admire how well it was curbed and re- 
gulated. 

It was now getting late, and as there 
seemed no object to keep the party any 
longer together, there was a general move- 
ment to depart. While the ladies went to 
put on their bonnets and shawls, the gen- 
tlemen were left a few moments alone, in 
the large, empty drawing-room. Talbot, 
notwithstanding his assumed nonchalance, 
was evidently iU at ease ; he was perplexed 
at St. Clare's abrupt departure, and he was 
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anxious to speak a few words alone to Har- 
rietty but how to manage it he could not 
tell. I^deed, he could hardly think, while 
Justin's bright eyes were upon him ; and he 
had an uncomfortable sensation that he was 
being read, and his secrets discovered. He 
endeavoured to divert this close observation 
of himself by offering Justin a cigar, but it 
was refused, the excuse being, that it might 
be an annoyance to the ladies on their way 
home. The ladies were now ready, and 
Talbot followed his guests into the moonlit 
garden, his heart beating faster than usual. 
For some time he could not get to Har- 
riett's side unobserved, so he walked to the 
garden-gates, and there shook hands with 
them, holding the gates open to let them 
through. Here the pathway was shadowed 
by the branches of the high laurel-hedge, 
so that he could not discern the faces of 
his departing guests ; but the last who 
passed through, he felt assured must be 
Harriett. There was no time to pause; 
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Mr. Mttyne was calling to him some ques- 
tion about the park ; he pressed the lady's 
hand^ and whispered : . ^ 

** Forgive me, Harriett; forgive my folly. 
Only think of the words I really meant ! 
I shall see you soon — ^good-bye ! " 

The lady made no answer, and passed 
on : it was Mrs. Mayne ! 

For once in his life, this adept in the 
affairs of love made an ugly blunder. . 

Mris. Mayne tripped along, and took her 
husband's arm, very much elated, and with 
^ new light dawning on her mind. Here 
was a discovery — ^Lord Talbot, Lord Talbot 
in love with Harriett! How could she 
have been so blind all thid time as never, 
for an instant, to have suspected a court- 
ship going on under her very eyes ! Next, 
she Wondered what he could see in that un* 
formed girl; then she went off into deli* 
eious visions of future grandeur, when her 
heart's desire should be fulfilled, and she 
should be once again raised, through the 
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alliance of her sister-in-law with one of the 
aristocracy, to that high sphere whence she 
had fallen. 

We will leave Mrs. Mayne to her fancies, 
and return to the other members of the 
party. Justin offered an arm to each of 
the girls, and for some few moments they 
walked on in silence, each occupied in the 
contemplation of his own particular con- 
cerns. The reflections of the brother and 
sister centred on the same object, but with 
such strangely different surroundings, that 
one who could have read the thoughts of 
both would scarcely have recognized the 
same person in their minds. 

So it is — all things receive their hue 
from the colour of our own minds. Justin 
regarded St. Clare through the mist of pre- 
judice, Ethel through the rosy light of 

pity- 
Justin's arrival had diverted Harriett a 

little from her misery; she tried now to 

forget it, to be interested in Justin's re- 
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marks, to answer his questions; he had 
much to say, much to ask, and, as he ad- 
dressed himself entirely to Harriett, Ethel 
was dropped out of the conversation, and 
left to herself. 

Ethel was glad they did not talk to her. 
She moved along, and the murmur of her 
companions' voices fell on her ear as from a 
distance — ^the shining paths of moonlight, 
and the black masses of shadow, impressed 
her with a sense of loneliness and awe. 
She felt quite alone. Accustomed from 
childhood to give her confidence, without 
reservation, to those she loved, to be frank 
and transparent in all she did, this compact 
of which she dared not speak, this first 
secret, weighed like guilt upon her con- 
science. To be in perplexity, and not able 
to ask the guidance of her friends ; in trou- 
ble, and not demand their sympathy, was, 
to the confiding and affectionate Ethel, no 
slight sorrow. She could not disentangle 
her thoughts from the past hour: that 
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seemed the reality, the present but a 
dream. Her cheek still burnt with the 
same shamed blush as when she heard 
those passionate protestations; her lips 
still felt the pressure of his lips. She 
knew she had felt no responsive joy when 
that first kiss was given: he aloUe had 
loved ; she had but accepted the affection 
as aji offered gift, with emotion quite other 
than love — of surprise and fear. 

Like many another tender woman, she 
had not had resolution enough to give the 
blow at once; she foresaw too keenly the 
anguish her words would cause, the quiver- 
ing pain when the arrow struck home; 
like many another compassionate heart, she 
preferred suffering herself to seeing another 
suffer. 

Many gentle women marry the man who 
loves them from pure pity. They cannot 
bear to give pain, and therefore they sel- 
dom resist continued appeals to their kind- 
iiess. : And these women so married mre 
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content and happy, for they have their de- 
sire, which is to be necessary to the happi- 
ness of another. To be loved is the yearn- 
ing of a woman's heart, the x^hord that 
most powerfully thriUs her feminine sym- 
pathies; but to love is the melody in 
man's heart, and he seeks an instrument on 
which to express that music. Woman's 
heart conjugates the passive, man's the 
active verb. 

Ethel had acted unselfishly, but not 
wisely; she had sacrificed her pleasure to 
another's, and she had unwittingly cheated 
him into a belief of her answering love. 
She had not wilfully deceived him — she had 
not the courage to speak out. Perchance, 
had it been daylight instead of moonlight, 
love, though somewhat blind, might have 
been clear-sighted enough to read the truth 
in her expressive countenance. 

The Maynes parted from them at the 
park-gates ; Justin detained Harriett by his 
side, and begged her to walk home vnth 
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them, as he should not stay long in Max- 
well, and he had so much to say to her; 
he would see her safely to the parsonage 
afterwards. 

Mrs. Mayne, who generally objected to 
everything Harriett wished, or any one 
wished for her, was, to the surprise of all, 
wonderfolly yielding and amiable, and told 
Harriett to do just as she pleased. Very 
willing was Harriett to continue a little 
longer in that company which was always 
agreeable to her, and which now seemed 
sniprismgly to divert and comfort her. 
Here at least were two real friends, — one 
sweet and loving, the other strong and 
trusty — and as Justin drew her hand more 
firmly through his arm, and they proceeded 
to the doctor's house, a sense of reliance 
and rest stole over her perturbed spirit. 

Presently they saw a tall figure coming 
towards them, with a gigantic shadow which 
stretched to their feet. 

'* It is Langley !" exclaimed Justin. ** 1 
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have hardly spoken to him yet, for just as 
I came, he was hurrying out. Martin, how 
are you, old fellow ? " and the two firiends 
grasped each other's hands. ** Give your 
arm to my little sister, will you ? or if she 
cannot reach it, perhaps you will be kind 
enough to carry her, for she seems rather 
weary. I never knew her so, silent before. 
Eh, Ethel ? " 

Ethel blushed nervously, and, glad to 
escape from any more remarks, went for- 
ward, and took Mr. Langley's ofiRered arm, 
- " Have you not enjoyed yourself, then. 
Miss Gresham ? " Langley inquired, after 
they had walked on a few paces, bending 
his head to scrutinize as much of her face 
as he could see beneath her hat, 

** Yes, I have enjoyed myself — ^that is, 
pretty well," 

" Only pretty well ? I thought that, 
among such charming society, and with a 
lovely day such as this has been, you would 
not fail to be very happy, I cannot tell 
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how I envied you • this morning when you 
started, looking so bright and gay." 

" Did I ? " said Ethel, with a deep sigh, 
leaning more heavily on his arm. 

** You are over-fatigued, I can see ; the 
painful exhaustion after too much excite- 
ment. I suppose I may not ofiTer to carry 
you; but if you would not mind, you know 
how glad I should be to perform the slight- 
est service for you." 

** Ah ! you are very kind," replied Ethel, 
sorrowfully; '' but I do not mind walking." 

The sadness of her tone pained Langley : 
he fancied there must be more cause than 
bodily fatigue to occasion this change in 
her. He sought about in his own mind as 
to what he could do or say to comfort her ; 
he could not ask for her confidence, he could 
only blindly sympathize with her sorrow. 

*' I hope nothing has occurred to annoy 
or distress you to-day ? " 

*' No— at least, nothing that you have 
anything to do with." 
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** Excuse me for asking.'* His maimer 
was as if sKghtly oflfended. 

** There!" cried Ethel, in her impetuous 
waryL "I have made one of my silly 
speeches again. Oh ! this careless head 
and unbridled tongue ! Mr. Langley, I am 
only a child in some things— I have not a 
woman's tact or quick-sightedness. Will 
you remember now, if ever I hurt your 
feelings or wound your pride, it is only a 
child who does it, and she would not be 
unkind if she knew better." 

He assured her that nothing she had ever 
said to him was unkind. Indeed, she never 
could say anything he could deem unkind ; 
he thought he *knew her a little, and under- 
stood that these slight failings arose more 
jfrom thoughtlessness than anything else. 

This was very comforting to Ethel : she 
had risen in his good opinion since the time 
he scolded her for her selfish repining in 
not being able to go to the bazaar. We 
always feel kindly disposed towards those 
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who think well of us, and &s Ethel leaned 
upon that tall, strong form, walking slowly, 
with tear-fiUed eyes, a desire awoke within 
her to have ever that powerful arm to lean 
upon ; and in life's faintly lighted, shadow- 
crossed road, where we so often go blinded 
with our tears, to repose ever on that calm, 
great, loving heart. " If fe^ had spoken so 
to me," she sighed, " how diflferent it might 
have been! " and the thought of her great 
mistake, and all its perplexity, made her 
feel sick and giddy. Heavier and heavier 
the little hand rested on his arm ; slower 
and slower stepped the little feet ; and when 
they reached the garden-gate, the little head 
drooped until it rested on his^houlder, while 
a moan came from the lips. 

In an instant he had her in his arms, 
pushed back the gate, and made a few 
strides to the door. Here he had to stop 
to search in his pocket for the door-key. 
This delay seemed as an hour of torture 
to him — ^he fancied the slight form clasped 
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against his thumping heart might be slip- 
ping from life as easily as from his hold. 
What power or skill had he to bring that 
dear life back again ? How weak seemed 
all his knowledge ! How futile all his 
strength ! The strong man trembled, and 
drops of perspiration burst from his fore- 
head, and rolled down his face. It was 
but a moment before he found the key, and 
he opened the door, and carried his burden 
into the parlour, where a lamp was burn- 
ing. He laid her softly on the sofa, with 
one arm still supporting her head, and, 
gazing on her pale and death-like counten- 
ance, trembled with strong emotion. His 
usuaUy firm nerve and even medical instincts 
seemed for the moment to have deserted 
him ; for during the time that ensued before 
the arrival of Justin and Harriett, he made 
no attempt to revive Ethel. 

When they entered, Langley drew back 
from the sofa, and whispered hoarsely to 
them that she had fainted. 

VOL. II. » 
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" Etm and get some water, Harriett," ' 
aried Justin ; and as Harriett promptly 
obeyed, he loosened his sister's dress. 

She partially revived when the water was 
sprinkled on her forehead, and Justin raised 
her a little. " And now get me some 
brandy !" he cried, in his sharp, quick way, 
to the still motionless and semi-petrified 
Langley. 

Abruptly called to himself by these words, 
uttered more in the manner of a command 
than a request, Langley, colouring deeply, 
lighted a candle, and walked towards the 
surgery. 

" How did this come about ? " inquired 
Justin of Harriett. 

' ' Over-fatigue, I suppose ; she hardly 
sat still all day, and then there was some 
music that excited her a good deal, I think." 

At these words a faint colour stole over 
Ethel's pale cheek; she shut her eyes, 
however, and pretended not to heed what 
they were sayings 
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*^ Ethel used to be healthy enongh/' sidd 
Jostm ; then, after a pause, he added, look* 
ing round the room, '' I fear they have 
locked up the wine ; bnt I dare say Langley 
has got some brandy in the surgery. Lang« 
ley, here yon are, give me that bottle of 
ammonia, and see.if yon can find any brandy, 
wiU yon ?" 

Harriett began to fear her brother and 
sister would be anxious at her long absence, 
so she prepared to depart, and promised 
Ethel to come again early in the morning. 

"Could yon not stay?" said Justin, in 
his sudden manner, turning to her; '^I 
should be so much obliged, and I am sure 
it would be a great comfert to Ethel." 

" What a fuss yon are making over no- 
thing," exclaimed the invalid, sitting up, 
and pushing back her rumpled hair. " I 
am quitQ well now, and do not want Har- 
riett to put herself out of the way." 

"Don't listen to her, Harriett; it is I 
wish you to oblige in this matter. I will 
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ran to the parsonage, and tell them you are 
not coming; you can share Ethel's bed, 
and take care of her." And he had taken 
his hat, and was gone, before another word 
could be interposed. 

It was strauge for those two young girls, 
so loving and confidmg, to He down, side 
by side, without betraying to each other a 
word of the secret weighing so heavily on 
each heart. In the silence of the night 
quiet tears were shed, when each fancied 
the other slept, and neither knew of the 
wetness of the other's pillow. When Ethel 
at last fell into an uneasy sleep, she 
dreamed she had to go for a long walk — ^a 
very long and fatiguing walk — through 
Talbot Park ; but the park seemed to have 
no end. It was winter, there was snow 
upon the ground, and the trees stood bare 
and frozen against the leaden sky ; all was 
chill and drear, and she shivered with cold 
as she went. She was a child, and Justin 
was walking beside her, with his hand in 
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her's. As he talked, and sometimes sang, to 
cheer the long walk, she became happier ; 
the air grew warm, the woods green, as in 
smnmer, and birds sang all around. 

One companion was always with her, but, 
as it often is in dreams, his identity changed ; 
sometimes Justin, then her father, then 
Robert Mayne ; at last it became, and per- 
manently remained, St. Clare. 

She seemed to walk on cheerfully and 
easily now, talking gaily to her companion, 
smiling at his tender words. He was al- 
ways describing to her scenes of wonderful 
beauty and sweetness; fairy gardens and 
palaces, inhabited by lovely, spiritual be- 
ings, who floated through exquisite music 
all the day long. Towards this fairy land 
they were journeying; they should arrive 
there soon, if only Ethel would keep heart, 
and not be weary. But notwithstanding the 
bright prospect before her, and her com- 
panion's urgent words, her spirits flagged, 
and her tired feet could scarcely move over 
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the gromid ; besides irideh, the road becsme 
more dangerous and difficult, fidl of stones 
and &Ilen trees. Her feet ached, her heart 
ached; the fiuiy palaces and feiiy heings 
fSEided into a dim mist; she desiied them 
no longer, she only longed to lesL SL 
Claie held her hand and mged her on ; he 
was ever hopefid and gay. Suddenly die 
stnmbled and fell. All was dazk for a mo- 
ment. When she looked isp again, St. 
Claie was standing a long way oS^ and a 
deep ravine was between them; his &ce 
looked pale and wan, and there was blood 
upon his breast. Th^i in her tenor she 
cried, '' Oh ! come back ! — help me !" Bnt 
his voice wailed out, ^' I cannot !" and his 
figure and Yoiee faded away among the 
dark hiUs, and the echoes still cried, ^'I 
cannot ! " Then Ethel went forward a few 
steps alone, and fell down a deep precipice ; 
and fell down, and down, until a strong aim 
stayed her, and held her firmly: and she 
struggled and awoke. 



CHAPTEE Vni. 

** Thy friend put in thy bosom. Wear liis eyes 
. Still in thy hearty that he may see what's there. 

If cause require, thou art his sacrifice ; 

Thy drops of blood must pay down all his fear." 

George Heebebt. 



TTTHEN Justin returned from the Maynes, 
Y V he found Langley in his sanctum sane- 
tonun — a little room beside the surgery. 
It was an apartment strangely combining 
the appearance of a library, a smoking- 
room, a natural-history museum, and a 
general lumber-room. Seldom invaded by 
the housemaid, it was generally suflfered to 
repose in its pristine condition of dust and 
untidiness. Langley, who was no fidget 
about neatness, did not fret much about 
this ; but Justin, as he entered, was at once 
annoyed by the aspect of affairs. 

. ■- .. • ■ - ^ 

" How can you exist in such a hole as 
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this, Hf artin ! "Why it would irritate me 
all day long, and the remembrance of it 
would hamit me when I was absent from 
it," he exclaimed, as he picked a book 
from the floor, and removed a case of 
stuffed birds ont of his path. "'When I 
was here, I made Ethel keep it tidy for me. 
Look at the dnst on the mantelpiece ! — it's 
an inch thick ! Don't they ever sweep this 
room, or dust it?" 

"No; I think not," replied Langley, 
apathetically. " I generally turn the key 
against any intruders on my treasures when 
I go out ; I would rather have all the dust 
in the universe than that my papers and 
books should be disarranged. Your father 
kindly said I might do as I liked with this 
room. 'Now, pray sit down, there's a good 
fellow, and do not worry yourself about 
- -««iah^teifle8." 

Heve yon like disorder and con- 

irtin." 

^pB I do — I know I like quiet." 
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Justin ejaculated " Pshaw ! " and fling- 
ing himself into the opposite ann-chair to 
that which his friend occupied, exclaimed : 
'* What a mind ! to be able to rest in the 
midst of this wretched discomfort, without 
making an eflfbrt to put it to rights ! Why, 
you would live surrounded by ignorance, 
vice, and disease, without a struggle to re- 
form. It's the very essence of conserva- 
tism — ^for the sake of peace, to sit still and 
rest content with things as they are ! " 

Langley smiled blandly, and replied that 
he believed his friend had enough spirit of 
reform, and a little to spare. They should 
have plenty of time to discuss the matter, 
if Justin liked to stay up with him for an 
hour or two. He did not intend going to 
bed himself until three or four o'clock, as 
there was a bad case of fever in the town, 
and he had told the people to call him if 
any change occurred. Mr. Gresham woke 
so quickly at the sound of the night-bell, 
and was up and dressed in a moment, that. 
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to avoid his rest being dieturbed, be, LaDg- 
ley, had told any one who wanted him to 
tap at the sm^ery window. " You eee, 
Justin, I am such a heavy sleeper ; if I 
once get to bed, 1 find it difficult to get up ; 
and these quiet hours of the night are a 
splendid time to read and think — all is so 
Btill, the town below seems wrapped in 
slumber, and there is no sound audible in 
the house bnt the ticking of the clocks." 

" It is a bad plan," said Justin, " and 
will surely wear your constitution in time. 
I could not stand it." 

" R-obably not ; we are very different. I 
am apathetic, tough ; no wear and tear of 
the heart or intellect would show itself on 
my visage. You are ilifferent — you have 
high-strung nerves ami a delicate frame ; 
and I can see iu your face at this moment, 
TCxatioD, ami sleepless nights, as 
I' as though you told me. Is it not- 
■ ■ fchere not been something to cause' 
^ntnv eyes and haggard cheeks ? " 



r 
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Justin's eyebrows contracted. 

" I should not have given you credit for 
so much discernment. There has been 
something,' old Mend — something of which 
I will speak another time ; I have other 
matters to talk of now." 

Justin emitted one short sigh from the 
pent.up sorrow in his breast, and relapsed 
into silence, staring fixedly at the empty 
bars of the grate. 

** Yes, there is something — something I 
have kept out of all my letters. Did you 
not find in them a constraint, a want of 
thorough frankness ?— a something weigh- 
ing so heavily on my heart, that when I 
first met you, and grasped your hand, I felt 
guilty.'* 

" Guilty I " slowly repeated Langley, 
fixing his eyes on his friend's face, while 
Qameless fears and suggestions passed 
through his mind. 

"Nothing base or mean, old fellow, so 
set your mind at Test on that seore^-^but 
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we will talk of something else. How do 
yon like Maxwell ? and how are yon getting 
on here ? " 

"Very well," replied Langley; and then 
they fell into discassions and relations 
which, being mainly profesBional, wonld 
not interest the reader. During this they 
had both prodnced black-looking meer- 
fichamn pipes, and were speedily fillin g Qie 
room with a soft, hazy clond of tobacco 
smoke. Justin had been observing Lang- 
ley very closely during this conversation, 
and when there was silence again, and 
they both fell back to their own thoughts, 
Justin's reflections were something after 
this fashion : — 

" I have dropped upon a pretty plot. 
They all seem playing at cross-purposes. I 
wonder what it all meaus. firstly, I 
arrive at home unexpectedly ; secondly, I 
discover Ethel whispering in a dark gallery 
i strangely diseom- 
-Tio hurries away; 
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thirdly, I have a suspicion that the gentle- 
man is going, in this part of the world, by 
another name than that which I know him 
by ; fourthly, I learn from Harriett that he 
has been paying Ethel marked attentions, 
and Ethel seems fond of him; fifthly, 
Ethel is fomid fainting in Langley's arms; 
and sixthly, Langley looks confosed and 
conscious. A complex affair, certamly. 
When I left them last, they were all living 
as quietly as possible — ^not a ripple to dis- 
turb the even current of their lives. How 
is all this to be unriddled ? If I had 
Harriett to deal with now, instead of Mar- 
tin, I should soon find out; there is that 
reticence in his nature, that even I find a 
difficulty in overcoming. I think I must 
treat with problem number three, first — ^the 
gentleman with an alias." 

When Justin came to this part of his 
cogitation, he found his pipe empty, and, 
laying it aside, he arose from his seat, and 

^od with his back to the empty mantel- 
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piece, di:amng his coat-tails under his anas, 
although tiiere was no fire to scorch them. 
ABer staring fixedly at the rag for a few 
moments he jerked back his head, and 
aeked ahraptly, — 

*' Do you know anything of this man — 
St. Clare, I believe he calls himself?" 

"You saw him at Lord Talbot's, I 
suppose," replied Langley, avqiding his 
friend's eyes. "I know nothing of himj 
I have seen him here once or tmce* 
but I 4o not think I have ever spoken to 
him." 

"You don't know where he comes from, 
or what his family is ? " 

"No; I have only heard that he is a 
friend of Lord Talbot's, and very rich." 

"Umlyou never happened to hear if 
be bad a sister, or' jf he comes from a place 
cftUed Clare Court ? " 

"No; bow should' I know, ftny thiitg 
about him P You. had better ask some on6 
I, neither .know. npr,do I.wapt to 
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know, anything of him. Why tiiis curi- 
osity of yours about him ? " 

" Natural enough," replied Justin, again 
fixing his eyes on his friend's face ; ** one! 
generally takes an interest in one's future 
brother-in-law." 

A sudden rush of colour came over 
Langley's face, and faded away again^ 
leaving him a shade paler. 

*' I am surprised you have not taken 
more notice of a young man paying my 
lister such marked attention, as I hear has 
been the case. How is it you never men- 
tioned it in your letters ? I should hd,ve 
thought any one likely to be connected 
with our family would have been an object 
of interest to you. You might have 
watched over my little sister's interest dur- 
ing my absence." 

*^How could I, Justin ? it is no concern 
of mine. I was not supposed to see what 
was going on; though, certainly, he has 
been .here very often.'' ; . [] 
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"Then you really thiuk there is some- 
thing ia it ?" exclaimed Justin, tnming on 
him, almost fiercely. " St. Clare Lavaine 
Uttle knows me, if he thinks I would let my 
sister marry him," he continued, knittii^ 
his eyebrows, and striding to and &o the 
room, knocking tables, chairs, and boxes in 
his quick walk. There was compressed anger 
in his face, his brows were contracted, and 
his colour went and came fitfully. He stop- 
ped in front of Langley, abruptly, and 
asked: "He has not been trifling with Ethel, 
has he ? — ^what the world calls flirting ?" 

"No, I think not," replied Langley. 
""Why are you so jmgry? he is surely a 
good match for your sister; he seems in all 
respects a gentleman. I think you are 
forming rather a harsh judgment of him ; 
unless, indeed, you know more of him than 
I suppose." 

"Yes, I do; I know more of him than 
any one else, ft^f*»mt3^j^i,^gpj^wna Lord Talbot. " 
- »i Vnow then?" 
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*'I cannot tell you.'' 

Then there was silence for a few mo- 
ments in the little room, while Justin 
meditated sternly, and Langley smoked on 
steadily, his face gleaming out from wreaths 
of smoke now and then, pale and still, like 
calm thought, from the mist of speculation 
and fancy. 

"You have never noticed anything pecu- 
liar in Mr. St. Clare's manners or conver- 
sation, or heard any one remark any eccen- 
tricity in him ?" 

"No; but have you not harped enough 
on this theme ? I should be glad if you 
would change the subject, or if not, let us 
be silent." 

A new light seemed to break on Jus- 
tin's mind ; he brought his black eyebrows 
down, and looked out from under them, 
with his penetrating black eyes, while he 
said: — 

"Indeed! not a pleasing subject to you? 
One question more and I shall have done. 
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Do you think this a good match for my 
sister?" 

"As far as I can tell, certainly," replied 
Langley, deliberately. " He is rich, hand- 
some, accomplished, and, I believe, he loves 
her." Langley spoke slowly, as though 
weighing his words, with a determination 
to be fair, and if he erred at all, that the 
weight should be over, not mider. 

"You are in favour of the marriage, 
then?" asked Justin, with wily art. 

"I! — what have I to do with it? But 
yoa said you would ask no more queetionB." 
And Langley went on smoking calmly. But 
his friend was not to be baffled; he was 
determined to know one thing, even if he 
stayed up all night to cross-question him. 
He could read that phlegmatic counten- 
ance ; he knew the shifts whereby Langley 

mid screen his own heart &om observa- 



ley, as friend to friend, and 
er, answer me frankly this: 
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as far as you know him, do you like this 
young man?" 

"No." 

"No ! Have you any reason?" 

"Yes; but I shall not tell you what it 
is." And Langley laid down his pipe. 
This simple action betrayed much to Justin. 

"I must probe him home now," thought 
Justin. "I must make him speak of her." 

"I do not wonder at this St. Clare," he 
said. "Little Ethel has grown so pretty — 
even as a brother I can realize her attrac- 
tions. There is something so unconscious, 
and half child-like in her demeanour. She 
reminds me of Longfellow's * Maidenhood' — 

' Standing with reluctant feet» 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet! 

Grazing with a timid glance 
At the brooklet's swift advance 
On the river's broad expanse !' 

And she is a good little girl at heart, I am 
sure. But, perhaps, I am too partial as to 
her appearance; frankly, now, does she 
strike you as pretty?" 
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It was all over with poor Langley, then. 
He made an effort to speak, bat his lipe 
trembled too much ; he slowly rose from 
his seat, and laid his arms on the mantel- 
piece, uid his head on them, while his whole 
figure drooped nerveless for an instant. He 
muttered, in a voice that seemed not to 
belong to him — a voice that startled Justin 
by its strangeness — 

" She is very pretty; too pretty, is your 
sister, for my'peace, Mend. You should 
have told me so before I came here." 

"Touched home, at last, old fellow?" 
said Justin, sorrowfolly. 

"Whenever Langley and Justin were most 
in earnest and most sad, they called each 
other respectively ' ' old fellow" and ' ' friend " : 
these were always solemn oecaBiona. 

" But, Martin, you say I should have 
told you. Supposing one of my reasons for 
wishing you to come here was the very 
■ I • ' "-uTcd ? Certainly, I did not 
■ ■ ittfltratiou to my hopes in 
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the person of Mr. St. Clare. I knew there 
were very few young men here — no one 
Ethel would be likely to love. I thought 
my friend might be my brother in name as 
well as affection." 

Langley did not reply, he only grasped 
the marble tighter, and buried his head 
deeper. After a few moments' silence in 
the room, during which no sound broke the 
stillness but the monotonous beating of the 
clock, and each was occupied with his own 
mournful reflections, Langley raised his 
head and quietly resumed his seat. Taking 
up his pipe, he refilled it. 

"Quite yourself again, old fellow? — only 
a spasm of the heart ! " Langley looked up 
and forced a smile — ^it was a very poor smile. 
** Well, I suppose you have really fjpcied 
yourself in love, at last ? but you will soon 
get over it — ^live it down." 

It appeared profanation to Langley to 
speak thus jocosely of the secret shrined in 
the holiest precincts of his heart ; so he said 
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nottung; but he thought, ¥rith a shudder, 
Justin had a banharons way of tearing aside 
the bandages from a hidden womid ; it 
might be idiolesome, bnt it was not pleasant; 
it reminded him of the way Jnstin wonld 
prepare his operating-knife, remarking to 
his patient, " it was a mere nothing, a sharp 
pang, and all was over/' 

Jnstin was not cmel ; he was a surgeon 
at heart, and had a real pleasure in surgical 
operations; Langley was a tender-hearted 
coward, and &inted at the sight of them. 

After a pause, Langley collected himself 
sufficiently to say, '' I think it will be best 
to pass over this revelation yon have forced 
me into, as though it had never been ; we 
will not mention it again. Ton understand 
me, friend ?" and he held ont his hand, 
which Justin clasped fervently. 

« Martin, I can sympathize mth yon; for 
I too have loved, and am miserable." After 
a minnte he resumed : '^ But do you not 
think yon had better leave here for a little 
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time ? I can take your place — change might 
do you good, make you forget her." 

'^ Forget her!" replied Langley, with a 
curious smile ; "do you think I want to 
forget her ? I would not go away on any 
consideration. Do you deem me a love* 
sick fool, that I must go into a comer and 
have my little cry out !" and his eyes flashed 
unwonted fire. Then he continued, more 
gently : " No : these sorrows come to tem- 
per and try us. I have felt myself purer^ 
gentler, since this has grown in my heart. 
Do not fear for me, friend ; I could stand 
by at the altar and see her wedded to him 
without an eyelid quivering. When once I 
nerve myself for the trial, I can endure 
anything ; unexpected encounters, such as 
to-night, overpower me." 



CHAPTEE IX. 

"..,.,. And loved her 
like a star in IieaTeii, as one who kmnra 
T\je distance of il« and the reachleasneM." 

Tatui&aiuer. 

" For oh ! what Ktter words we apeak 
When God speaks of resigning." 

E. B. BiowsisG. 

EAKLY the next morning, Jnstin Gre- 
Bham was standing before his look- 
ing-glass, bnudung oat his thick cnrly black 
hair in a very vigorous fashion, when there 
came a tap at his door. 

" Who is it ?" he inquired, laying down 
his brush, and hastening to nnlock the door. 
" Ah, mother I it is yon. Gome in." 

So Mrs. Oresham came in. 

" Why, my boy, I hardly saw yon last 
night ; you ran away from UB BO soon. How 
are you ?" 

She laid a hand on each of his shoulders, 
and gazed proudly, lovingly, anxiously, into 
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his face. How many expressions cross a 
mother's comitenance as she looks into her 
child's face, when that child is a first-bom 
and only son ; when that son, though 
dntifol, and all that a mother's heart can 
desire, is seldom at home, and has in a 
measure severed himself from home re- 
straints and influences ; has become a man, 
and gone forth into the world, occupied with 
duties, joys, and sorrows, of which she 
knows nothing ! 

The look of yearning tenderness in Mrs. 
Gresham's eyes, and the simple words, 
*^How are you?" indicated much ; they 
said, ** How are you in health and mind ? 
are you peaceful in heart and prosperous in 
the world ? are you still my own boy, or 
has another woman stolen away your affec- 
tions ? Would that I knew all your heart, 
my son!" 

But Mrs. Gresham could not say these 
words, however much she may have felt 
them ; for does there not grow up a reserve 
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between parent and child after a long abeence 
— a reserve not lessening affection, bnt les- 
sening the freedom of confidence ? The boy 
becomes a man, and he leans no longer 
on his parents ; he looks not to them for 
guidance and connsel ; he looks to himself, 
he stands alone, keeps his own connsel, and 
suffers and rejoices in silence. 

So when Mrs. Gresham asked " How are 
you ?" and received the answer, " Well, 
mother," she knew it was not goite tme. 
All was not well with her son. There was 
a great change in him since she had seen 
him last ; he was thinner and older, with 
unwonted lines of care in his yonng face, 
and a sharp, anxions look in his eyes. She 
saw all this in her own son, her darling, the 
being she had nurtured and cherished from 
his birth ; who had been a daily, hourly 
care and joy ; whose every little want and 
pleasure were once known to her. She saw 
it, but forbore to ask why it was, because 
there had grown a little strangeness between 
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them, and he was now independent of home. 
She stroked his cheek and kissed him, 
thought he was handsomer than ever, and 
then sat down, quietly, on the edge of his 
bed, while he finished dressing. 

"I am glad to come home, mother," 
Justin said, as he turned to the glass and 
made a parting down the back of his hair ; 
" but I am afraid I must return soon — per- 
haps to-morrow." 

"To-morrow!" repeated his mother, 
astonished and pained ; " you cannot be so 
glad to come, if you are eager to leave us 
again so soon." 

" I cannot help it ; we are busy now. 
Do you see that little curl, mother ; is it not 
round ? Do you not remember how proud 
you used to be of my hair ? Shall I cut it 
oflf and give it to you to put in a locket ?" 

" Oh, no ! it is useless to waste your 
curls on your poor old mother ; keep them 
until you find some one who wants them, 
some one more worthy ; " and she sighed. 
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. "No one could be more worthy than my 
own mother — ^I never hope to be so loved by 
any other woman." 

" Silly boy!" she said; but she smiled and 
was well pleased at his words. " A year or 
two, and you will tell another tale. You are 
looking ill : have you been over-working 
yourself ? I wish you could have been con- 
tent to settle down here with your father." 

" I settle down here ! The dulness of 
the life would fret me to death. I was ever 
restless and wilfol ; I am more so now — 
England even cannot hold my wandering 
spirit ; I intend to try the Continent, to go 
to Germany. By the bye, how do you 
like Langley ?" 

Mrs. Gresham coughed, and was dubious. 
Justin saw at a glance she did not appreciate 
his friend, but she was loth to express her 
sentiments upon the point. " She knew he 
was a very worthy young man," she said ; 
" but he was not quite what she had antici- 
pated. There was a want of style and polish 
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in his manners ; then he was so clumsy ; 
the day that he came he made a great many 
blunders ; lost the coach, and fell over poor 
Trill, nearly breaking his back." 

Justin hoped she had forgiven that by 
this time. 

Mrs. Gresham said '^ Of course she had ; " 
but we have great doubts and fear there 

was a lingering feeling of displeasure in her 

» 

mind at that first unlucky accident. Mrs. 
Gresham went on to express her dislike of 
very tall men ; she said they looked too big 
for a room, their long legs were always in 
the way at table; and as for Langley's 
monstrous boots, she was quite ashamed to 
3ee the boy cleaning them. 

At this Justin was fain to throw himself 
into a chair, and indulge in a hearty laugh. 
/*No very serious objections as yet," he 
remarked, when she had finished ; '^ you are 
really too fastidious. You do not know 
what a large heart there is in that large 
body ; why, a little body could not hold it. 
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Yon cannot have all men such dapper little 
fellows as my father and I. Unfortmiately, 
your sex generally are not of your opinion ; 
they prefer tall men. Does my father like 
him?" 

^' Yes ; he puts the greatest trust in him, 
and says he is very clever." 

"And Ethel?" 

As Justin asked this question, he had 
both his hands in his coat, but he waited to 
draw it entirely on until it was answered. 
When his mother repUed that Ethel was 
quite Mr. Langley's friend, he jerked it on 
and smoothed down the collar, seemingly 
quite satisfied. 

" By the bye, Justin, did you see Mr. 
St. Clare last night?" 

Mrs. Gresham flattered herself on her 
diplomatic talents, and intended to come in 
a roundabout manner to the subject upper- 
most in her mind, wishing first to sound het 
son, and ascertain if he guessed at all how 
matters stood. 
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^* I scarcely saw him, mother, for it was 
half dark. Why do you ask ?" 

*^ Oh, nothing ; he is a very agreeable 
young man. I am sorry you did not see 
more of him last night. I dare say he will 
call some time to-day." 

" I don't think he will," thought Justin ; 
but he merely said, *' Indeed ! have you 
known him long ?" 

"A few weeks ; but he is often here. He 
kindly teaches Ethel painting." 

'^ Oh I " exclaimed Justin, with a peculiar 
twitch up of his eyebrows. 

"You know, I fancy, love;" and Mrs. 
Gresham gently tapped her foot on the ground 
as she spoke, and smiled a bland smile-r-" I 
fancy he is getting fond of our little Ethel." 

Justin was not astounded at this intelli- 
gence as she had anticipated, but stood 
quietly, calmly before her, without the least 
token of surprise. His mother was rather 
disappointed ; she liked a little excitement. 

"I thought so," he said, after a mo- 
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iiient*8 silence, during i^ch he had caie- 
fblly scanned his mother's fiice, '^finmi 
what I saw hist night." 

" Ah ! ^diat was that ? yon are so qm^ 
Justin.'' 

** I will tell yon another time,'*' he 
repUed ; and she proceeded. " WelL dear. 
I wanted yon home ; yonr papa is so occu- 
pied, I cannot trouble him about snch mat- 
t4ers, and I want yon to find out what the 
yoimg man^^s connexions are — hispraspecls. 
and income^ and aD that sort of trir-T^ng, 
Ton see it makes me a litde anxkiai& I 
am rather s&av he is saaeh an m^&naAt 
fnerA df Ijomi Taliwui: ; hut I ficacy 1» i& 

"Tool netA iDCjt tiwmt>le T-omsBlf nm^ 

mtmiM^ fOT I tDow an aLoul inm."" 

''^IifcidBi, Justin; wiiflii — miaiie?^ 

"^•^ I must ir^fose ai jmeserd: lo ^Mt^a^fBr ifikH 

qs^a&ctt&. I shfilL sde Imn :tcH^sy; ;anfl 

;$stbet tfttal, I win ttiell vcoi ^e^reorrlibizHr ^^m 
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Mrs. Gresham had hoped to startle her 
Bon by her commTmications, but she was 
startled herself, and altogether perplexed by 
his manner. However, as she had great 
trust in him, she held her peace, and pon- 
dered it all over in her own mind. 

*'Now, mamma." He oflfered his arm, 
and they went down stairs together. Lang- 
ley was walking in the garden. Jnstm, 
leaving his mother to prepare the breakfast, 
went out to him. 

" Has Harriett gone, Martin ?" 

**Yes, she went an hour ago," replied 
Langley, colouring slightly, as he remem- 
bered last night's confessions. Justin did 
not observe his ifriend's confusion. I came 
out to warn you to say nothing of Ethel's 
fainting to my mother, it will only unneces- 
sarily alarm her, — she need not know either 
that Harriett slept here — ^it would make 
her suspect something to be the matter. I 
shall run up stairs and tell Ethel the same." 

Langley bowed his head, and walked on 

VOL. II. P 
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round the garden, his hands clasped loosely 
bebmd him. The reader will perhaps re- 
member his first walk romid the garden 
before breakfast; since then it had been 
his habitual stroll. Never before, during 
the many times he had walked that garden- 
path, had it been with such a listless step 
or heavy brow. Bound the garden he 
paced slowly, his heavy footfall sounding 
monotonously on the ground. He had had 
a great struggle with himself during the 
past sleepless night; he was spent with 
the struggle ; and though victory was his, 
a victory over self, it left him comfortless, 
almost hopeless. For a sweet hope had to 
be trampled under foot, and all that made 
his life most fair banished from it. Did 
the flowers he had passed morning after 
morning, that had budded, bloomed, and 
faded before his eyes, know aught of the 
hope that budded the first morning he 
had walked beside them ? for Langley, 
as he said, had loved Ethel from the 
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first time he saw her — that luckless even- 
ing when, coming in unexpectedly, he 
stood in the darkened room, and a soft 
voice addressed him that made his heart 
palpitate strangely ; and when the lamp was 
lighted, he looked up and saw her standing 
by him, a fairy little thing, with large eyes, 
lookmg kindly at him. Then had he awoke 
to a consciousness of there being something 
in the world he had not realized — some- 
thing stirring strangely all his nature, lay- 
ing bare heights and depths of joy he had 
never before conjectured ; something that 
made the touch of a soft, shy hand a new 
emotion. A strange, delicious feeling had 
held him all the evening, as though he were 
in a dream ; and it seemed more a dream 
when he retired, not to rest, but to turn 
and toss, feverish with excitement. Per- 
haps the flowers knew all about it when he 
came down to them in the morning ; per- 
haps they knew also when that hope had 
bloomed in his heart, reached its fulness 
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when he had come joyfal to them on the 
morning after escorting Ethel from the 
lecture, and spoken those few rash words at 
the gate. The hope had faded ever since, 
was fading utterly now ; and as the flowers 
looked up at him, with their frank open 
faces, they may have known it all and sym- 
pathized with and pitied him, wafting sweet 
exhalations to him in token of their un- 
changeahle love. 

Many may consider Martin Langley had 
no right to hope, when he saw daily before 
him Ethel's interest in St. Clare ; but who 
loves and does not hope, however ground- 
less the hope and improbable its realization ? 
Unconsciously he had centred all his de- 
sires on her ; she was the moving principle 
of his life; all his future prospects were 
blended and intertwined with hers; he 
could not look forward to coming days 
without her face crossing his fancy. He 
did not know how far he had ventured into 
Love's labyrinth before he turned to come 
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out again; then he found himself hedged 
in, lost, without a clue to the road out. 
He was not aware of the intensity of his 
passion until resolved to wrench his heart 
free, to look upon her as the destined 
bride of another, as one shut entirely away 
from him. All night long, as he had tossed 
on his bed, he had asked why God had 
laid this gaUing burden on him— why on 
him more than another ? What had he done 
that he should be singled out to have his 
life marred by this great sorrow ? — ^for it 
was great, it was no use fancying it small 
—it was overwhelming. 

So, in his rebellious selfishness, he ques- 
tioned the guidings of Providence. For 
how hard it is to renounce the smallest 
things even when we have not had a firm 
grasp of it, and have possessed it perhaps 
only in fancy ; to let it slip away utterly ; 
to stand alone in the great world's wilder- 
ness, with no hope in our hands ! 

When God desires our best, our very 
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best — peiehaace because it is our best and 
bast slood before ns like a deity hKiWting ns 
to all beaTen and earth beside — most we, 
cafaa as Abiabam> ofier Jsp onr one sweet 
]iofe> oor oatjr one ? Is there no ksaer 
thuDt^ will do> ambition, pzide, neahh. ? — 
masi it be love ? 

Hare we not a fiintio^ h<qpe, evoi to tiie 
Iaist> when oar saecifiee ^ boond and laid cat 
the altar> that an angel wiH point ns to aaob- 
stitate ? Bnt &esthe angel always ^pear ? 

Ltt^ey $was one of those natnzeswhiijt, 
front eoneenlzaliLon and Mthfdhifla^ ass 
neTer capable of a second affiectioiL ; tjuse 
^ no zerliral in tjieir hearts aftar the first 
blow ; thoT never recover iSsappamtmenr : 
haying n^ed their aH in ane vauturs,. they 
love Jffk:ey and love alwavs^ 

^^ Will yon come iniso bte^^SKt; pleaaBy 
Hr. Lotgiey/' called ^ voice n:am the opea 
door — a voice which always eaoaed Lam^- 
ley*^ heart t» pi^iiate, and now it oouni^d 
so against, his^ breast : he &It aa ihoogh it 
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would leap out , indignant at its long im- 
prisonment. 

Ethel did not wait for him, but passed 
in first ; he, however, had a momentary- 
glimpse of her, in her light morning dress, 
standing beneath the porch, with the 
feathery branches of the jasmin waving 
caressingly towards her ; he envied them 
their nearness, and felt, with sudden anguish, 
that the prize he coveted was dearer to him 
than ever, now that it was to be given up. 



CHAPTER X. 

«*Tmt7 the beturt k deontfol* and out of its d^fUis of 
oonruptioii 
KLm^ like an exhalfttioiutlfed iiiib:tjplittD.iQn8ofpsaBaB; 
Aikgek of li^t tlie J seen, bat ue onlj- ddnaioBS of 



All is clear to me ]M>w; I led it» I see it distnettf ! 
Tide is the hand of theJjocd; it is laid iqiom m 



Forlhair^ IbOoved too madk tbeheaxfs denraiaMi 



TITHES' I««k6st^ finished, «dl«g. 
1 1 ]eT aod Mr. Giediam had departed 
cot their ftotessiimal dTzties> Jnstii^ after 
chattTTTg with his mother &r half an hour, 
took hib hat^ and, excasnig himself (m the 
gromid of zmportazit hoscnessy kft the hone, 
a2td took his war to Tslbot HalL 

Eihel h^ heai Tmnsnally alextt dnrfng 
the pr<^:re8s of the meaL She had made a 
stmg^le to he calm and appear as nsnaL hn^ 
^le was physically and menisilly 
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and it required all her self-control (which 
was not very great) to sit opposite Langley, 
dming what seemed to her this morning, a 
terribly long half-hour. Fortunately, he 
never raised his eyes to her's. Had he done 
80, she felt she must have choked. It would 
be impossible to swallow any more tea or 
buttered toast, if once those kind eyes met 
her's. But he sat stolid and quiet, as usual, 
with ,no perceptible change in his appear- 
ance, save a slight pallor, and a droop of 
his mouth. 

Mrs. Gresham was entirely taken up with 
her son's return, or she must have noticed 
the measiness pervadmg the party-an un- 
eafliness visible nowand then in drearypauses 
which broke into Justin's fluent speech, and 
which, with all his efforts at conversation, 
would appear. 

When Justin took his hat, and made the 
excuse of "important business," Ethel raised 
her eyes, and looked at him. He did not 
answer the look by any sign, but he felt it, 
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about himself and his common-sense. Cer- 
tainly he possessed it abnndantly, and was 
not devoid of other and higher sense, al- 
though he would have denied this. His 
chief failing, like his father's, was a con- 
sciousness of his own worth. Perhaps not 
an over-consciousness or over-appreciation : 
it did not amount to conceit; but a con- 
tented esteem for himself, a perfect trust in 
himself. He had gone forth into the world 
armed with this happy self-sufficiency, im- 
pregnable to temptation, entirely proof against 
the errors to which youth is prone, and de- 
termined to trample under foot all romantic 
follies and speculations. 

It was wonderful to see the natural cre- 
dulity of human nature. Because he trusted 
himself, other people trusted him ; and be- 
cause he said he was a sensible fellow, the 
world with one accord said what a sensible 
fellow he was. EQs father said, "I have 
implicit reliance in Justin " — ^his mother, 
with a proud smile, " My boy is so diflferent 
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from other yonng men ! " — ^Ethel and Har- 
riett, ^^K Justin is not to be trusted, no 
man is ! " 

So, with these commendations ringing in 
his ears, Justin went forth into the great 
tournament of Life, to test the strength of 
his armour. 

Certainly, it was not the " whole armour 
of righteousness," but, such as it was, it 
saved him in the first shock of arms. He 
was nobly firm to all that overpowers most 
young warriors who trust wholly to them- 
selves ; and, as he proved conqueror, his 
pride grew, and wrapped him in its iron 
bands until there seemed no inlet for 
temptation. 

" If any man thinheth he standeth, let him 
take heed lest he fall." 

Justin fell — ^intowhat cannot be accounted 
a sin, as we count sin, but into an error, de- 
lusive and soul-ensnaring. He let himself 
be engrossed in a blind infatuation, and de- 
voted himself to the worship of one fair face. 
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It was an insidions and powerfdl tempta* 
tion, and creqpt thrangh those chinks in the 
armour which Justin fancied were least likely 
to be assailed. It came to him appealing 
to the kind and afifectionate impulses of his 
heart, to his skill as a physician, to his 
compassion as a man. 

We could write a histoiy of this one 
man's idolatry — how it slowly encircled 
him, as the waters of some deceitful whirl- 
pool, and engulphed him. 

When. Justin went to the asylum of D — , 
the head-physician, Ihr. Allen, at once re* 
posed the greatest trust in him. His testi- 
monials from eyeiy one were unexceptional, 
hisabiliiyimqTiestioiiable. He seemed such 
a staid, middle-aged man, that his thirty 
years appeared more like forty. 

Ihr. Allen was a very clever man him- 
self, full of theories for the restoration to 
sanity of those under his charge; but he 
preferred talking or writing about those 
theories to acting on them ; he was, there- 
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fore, glad to find in Justin one young 
enough to be untrammelled by set rules of 
healing the hurt mind, active enough to do 
double the work he did, and sober enough 
to be entrusted with a most responsible 
office. 

So Justin found, after a year, that the 
real work and care of the establishment 
devolved on him ; he visited the patients, 
investigated their cases, arranged the dis- 
cipline and treatment for each, and then 
discussed the results of his visits with Dr. 
Allen. The latter, a mild, amiable being, 
rather lost in a maze of tobacco smoke and 
visionary* views, was always willing to dis- 
cuss anything, and would give advice by 
th6 tome, so long as he was not wanted 
to move from his arm-chair by the fire, or 
his sunny nook in the garden. 

Dr. Allen was, at the time Justin arrived, 
absorbed in the study of a *new patient, 
most interesting from the romantic mystery 
that hovered over her early history — ^the 
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cause that had thus desolated her youth, 
and overthrown the fair temple of her in* 
tellect. Possessed of beauty, talents, and 
wealth, Isobel Lavaine's was a case likely 
to arouse sympathy in anj feeling heart. 
Dr. Allen theorized about her possible 
restoration to health, while Justin devoted 
his energies and time to bring it about. 
By chance, words dropped here and there 
in her frenzied moments, and from the re- 
ports of others, Justin soon became ac- 
quainted with much of her melancholy 
history. It elicited his deepest interest 
and pity, and bound him to relieve the 
woes it had entailed on one fair sufferer. 
Often he would exclaim — 



" Oh, what a noble mind is here o'erthrown! 
That noble and most sovereign reason, 
like sweet bells jangled, out of tone, and harsh. 



»f 



His kindness and skill were first enlisted 
in the cause, which, day by day, as his 
efforts were rewarded by success, engrossed 
more of his time and attention. Some- 
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times Isobel Lavaine would be in her right 
mind for weeks together, her intelligence 
unclouded, and her demeanour calm and 
sensible ; subdued always by a shadowing 
melancholy that enhanced the beauty of her 
face and softened the tones of her voice, 
and hung over her its cloud of mysterious 
fascination. Then, when the hope of her 
entire restoration seemed on the point of 
completion, it would be all frustrated; a 
painful memory, the utterance of a familiar 
name, the sight of objects connected with 
her past life, or sounds linked by associ- 
ation to the loved and lost, would break 
up all the deceitful serenity, and make her 
once more a wailing, despairing maniac. 

This was terrible for Justin. As his in- 
terest deepened to an all-absorbing thought, 
and her sanity became the one object of his 
life, he felt utterly cast down when his 
vision would thus fade into the clouds, and 
he must commence anew the slow work of 
restoring her mmd to its balance by the 
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gentlest methods and the most careful 
watching. 

As these reactions were constant^ Justin, 
was dashed between hope and despair ; his 
strong mind was all unhinged, his frame 
worn, and his cheek pale ; he became rest- 
less and changeful; and his sympathy, 
strung to its utmost tension, formed a mag- 
netic bond between him and the suflferer, 
whose varying moods were reflected in him, 
until he was becoming the subject of a 
monomania himself. 

This was the first circle of the whirl- 
pool. 

For the first time in his life Justin be- 
came acquainted with the wretchedness of 
sleepless nights, — ^he who had previously 
enjoyed the sound repose of good health 
and peaceful mind, now lay, through hours 
of darkness, tossing and listening on his bed. 

Listening for what ? For the sound of 
one voice wailing out its restless complaints 
— a voice that might not come. 
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Still he could not sleep till all the 
sounds were hushed in the house ; then he 
would fall into a fitful doze, to be aroused 
by a sudden shriek, causing him to start up, 
trembling and terrified, perspiration pouring 
from his brow, and his heart beating to 
suffocation. 

"Why was it ? His nerves were strong 
enough once for any shock, and these 
sounds, usual in such a place, had been 
wont to trouble him but little. 

Ah ! fool that he was ! It was the fancy 
that it might be her voice which made 
this overmastering fear seize him; made 
him dash off the bed-clothes, spring out of 
bed, and stand listening at v his door, with 
every faculty strained. Sometimes, when 
the imagination — of which he fancied he 
possessed so little — would conjure up pic- 
tures of her attempts at the self-destruction 
she so often sought to accomplish, he 
would steal from his room along the dark 
corridor and listen at her door, until, satis- 
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fied that all was still there, he would retnm 
to his own room, throw himself upon his 
uneasy couch, and curse his folly — his 
madness ! 

It was at times like these, in the lonely 
watches of the night, that glimmerings 
would come across the darkness, revealing 
to him something of the nature of his in- 
terest in Isobel Lavaine. But he shut his 
eyes from the light, he shrank from the 
truth ; for he felt, if he once acknowledged 
his weakness to himself, there was but one 
way left for him, which prudence, honour, 
and conscience alike prompted him to take 
— to leave the fatal house, and look no 
more on the face of her who was too fidr 
for his peace. 

He would reason with himself for hours 
as to the folly, the utter absurdity, of this 
increasing infatuation; he endeavoured to 
bring his boasted common-sense to his aid ; 
but his strongest arguments, his firmest 
convictions, were but as the light baik 
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tossed hither and thither by the stormy 
wmd of passion. 

It was about this time, when Justin was 
fast whirling into the very centre of the 
vortex, that an incident occurred which 
aroused him to resist the current, and stead- 
fastly set his face to struggle out of this 
guK of perplexity — ^this slough of despond. 

One day, Justin was summoned by Dr, 
Allen into his private room, where sat a 
tall, middle-aged man, with a gray mous- 
tache, who was introduced to him as Colonel 
Montague, a friend of Miss Lavaine's. 

As the stranger bowed, and fixed his 
mournful eyes on Justin, he felt at once 
attracted towards him. The spell of Iso- 
bel's moumfiil history enveloped this man 
also ; his tones were slow and sad, as of 
one whose life and energy had been deadened 
by some great sorrow. 

" This gentleman," began Dr. Allen, in 
a tone that promised a long harangue, 
'^ has known our fair and interesting patient 
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in her eaAj youth, has been tuniliar with 
her when her beanty, talents^ and sweet 
disposition made her the beloved of all who 
knew her, the centre of attraction in the 
circle on which she shed the l^t of her 
presence, and, qnoting tiie espressive words 
of onT greatest ]»oet, * the cynosore of 
neighbonring eyes.' " 

Evidently, Colonel Montague had long 
since parted with all impatience he might 
once have possessed, for he let the doctor's 
fall tide of eloquence sweep over him mi- 
moved, and only betrayed his disquiet by 
polling the ends of his drooping moustache. 

" The deep interest Colonel Montague 
evidently takes in this peculiar case, the 
position in which he stands as an old friend 
to our fair sufferer, warrants his inqniries, 
and justiiies oiir answering them," con- 
tinued Dr. Allen, blandly; and then, turn- 
ing half-apo!ogetically to the stranger : 
" We cannot — -in truth, we dare not — in- 
dulge the pertinacious curiosity of all those 
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who, having been slightly acquainted with 
Miss Lavaine in bygone days, and who, 
discovering her retreat, would drag from us 
the secrets of our profession. Fortunately, 
the world in which she lived, for the most 
part, believes her dead, and to that world 
she will ever remain dead." 

Here Dr. Allen paused to take breath. 
Colonel Montague, detecting his partiality 
for long speeches, turned to Justin. 

"Do you happen to know where her 
brother is now?" he asked. "Does he 
ever come to see her ?" 

"He has not been for two years," re- 
plied Justin. " I believe he is now abroad ; 
we direct what communications we may 
have to make to his bankers, in London." 

Colonel Montague sank back into hit> 
chair, and a shadow fell on his comrtfib' 
ance ; an expectation which had awaikcBODC 
something like hope in him web a^smx 
ba£Q[ed, he fell back into apsthsiif:^ («^ 
pair. 
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Dr. Allen had, by this time, recovered 
his breath, and was dilating largely on 
the ^^idiosyncrasies of the malady," and 
whether he would be more accurate in at- 
tributing her hallucinations to organic dis- 
ease of the cerebrum, cerebellum, dura 
mater, or pineal gland; or whether they 
resulted from functional encephaloid de- 
rangement, manifesting itself in exceptional 
psychological phenomena, of which, if the 
diagnosis were difficult, the prognosis was 
yet more so. 

To all of which Colonel Montague lis- 
tened patiently, and then asked, briefly, 
was there any chance of her permanent 
recovery ? 

Dr. Allen shook his head, and was about 
to open his mouth, and emit a ponderously 
worded qpinion, when Justin interrupted 
him, somewhat shortly, by saying : 

** Will you allow me to answer that 
question, Dr. Allen ? I think I have 
watched this case, perhaps, more than 
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yourself, and I believe you can trust my 
ability to judge." 

K the doctor had not been the meekest- 
tempered man in the world, he would have 
taken umbrage at this, but he was becom- 
ing accustomed to be ruled and lorded over 
by Justin, and had great respect for his 
talents and attainments. Thus the weaker 
nature not only is, but loves to be, go- 
verned by the stronger. 

Therefore, he abdicated in favour of the 
true sovereign with a smile, praising Jus- 
tin's judgment and professional skill in an 
elaborately phrased speech; after which 
Justin replied to Colonel Montague's ques- 
tion, in his own brief fashion. 

He said Isobel Lavaine had received a 
great shock, at some time in her early life, 
which shock, acting upon a nature naturally 
nervous and susceptible — ^it might be from 
lateral organic disease : of that he could not 
judge — ^had overturned her reason, and ren- 
dered her subject to attacks of morbid me- 
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lancholy, and a desire for self-destniction. 
These attacks occurred whenever any me- 
mory of the past was awakened. As long 
as that past could be kept from her memory, 
she was as sane as any one could be ; but 
it was almost impossible to do this entirely, 
although unceasing efforts had been made. 
If occupation deeply engrossing, and scenes 
ever varying, could be introduced to her 
notice, and she could be wholly distracted 
for a few months from brooding over her mis- 
fortunes, her brain might be so far strength- 
• ened as to regard those sorrows unmoved. 

Justin spoke earnestly; Colonel Mon- 
tague listened most attentively ; when 
Justin finished, the sad eyes dwelt for a 
moment longer on his face, with a ques- 
tioning, earnest gaze, and then turned on 
Dr. Allen. 

" I think, from what this gentleman has 
said of the necessity to occupy her mind 
with constant change, a tour abroad might 
be tried. I am not a rich man, but I have 
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an income far exceeding my wants. I 
have no relations, no ties in the world ; my 
deepest interest is in Isobel ; her recovery 
is my one hope. If money would aid that 
recovery, ask what you will." 

Dr. Allen looked at Justin ; the profound 
sadness of Colonel Montague's voice and 
manner silenced the loquacious, but tender- 
hearted physician ; he had no words ready 
just then, and there was. a painful choking 
in his throat. 

As Colonel Montague received no an- 
swer, he continued : 

" There is only one great difficulty— to 
whom to give such a precious charge. He 
must be a medical man ; one with a know- 
ledge of the case, and interest beyond the 
hope of payment in it ; an intellectual 
man, and one fitted to be her companion. 
The difficulty seems removed, if Mr. Gres- 
ham would undertake the charge. I would 
make it worth his while, and you. Dr. Allen, 
should not lose by the loss of your patient." 
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Josti&'s colour had risen rapidly dnring 
this speech. He had long ago meditated 
this himself, bnt abandoned it as imprac- 
ticable ; the Colonel's eye searched him — 
he was pnzzled at his hesitation; then a 
sospicion flashed across his mind. 

" Yon are married, of eooise ? " he aaked. 

"No," replied Jnstin, shortly, covered 
with inezpUcable confdsion, which, as he 
was not generally troobled by mnch baah- 
fhlness, caused Dr, Allen to stare at him, 
fmA then langh. 

" "Why, my dear Gresham, your bloshea 
have betrayed you ; you evidently contem- 
plate that one felicitous or disastrons step 
in life. Ah ! let me tell yon, to be ill- 
mated is to be tied " 

Justin wonld not lei him wind up 
his Bamile, but interrupted him by curtly 
obserring : "No snch thing; matrimony 
was never farther from my thon^its." 

" Then I fear it wonld scarcely do, 
Gresham,'' said Dr. Allen, rubbing hi« 
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hands slowly together. '^ You see, you are 
young, and the world — ^the world's opinion, 
that terrible Moloch — ^we must regard it. 
"What say you, sir?" — ^turning to the 
Colonel. 

Justin interrupted them almost fiercely : 

" But shall Miss Lavaine's chance of re- 
covery be lessened by any over-fastidious- 
ness of that sort?" he asked. "It seems 
quite cruel. Surely, if she were provided 
with some elderly lady as a companion and 
guardian, it might sufl&ce for propriety ?" 

"It is a rash and dangerous thing to 
infringe society's laws," replied Colonel 
Montague, slowly. This matter required 
deep consideration; he would think of it, 
and communicate with Mr. Gresham. 

Colonel Montague then expressed a wish 
to see Isobel, unseen himself, as his face 
would most certainly recall painful associa- 
tions, and might be productive of dangerous 
consequences. 

Justin said he would endeavour to per- 
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suade her, as the day was fine, to walk in 
the garden; if Colonel Montague would 
stand and look out of the window, he would 
see her pass. 

It was with unwonted nervousness that 
Justin repaired to Isobel's apartments. She 
was busily occupied in sketching some 
flowers — ^flowers he had plucked for her 
that morning. She was not pleased at his 
proposition to walk in the garden; she 
wished to complete her task; the flowers 
would change before she could return, she 
urged. As Justin stood by her side for a 
few moments watching the delicate hand 
guiding the pencil, tracing the fine outlines 
of the flowers minutely, yet firmly — as he 
noted the clear, thoughtful eyes that scanned 
the blossoms, and grasping the impressions 
of form and colour, reproduced them accu- 
rately upon the paper ; as he saw the well- 
formed and expansive brow, the beauteciis 
countenance, he asked himself if she could 
be mad I 
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Oh I that she could always be as now ! 
Was there no hope of her permanent return 
to health ? Willingly would he devote his 
life to her service, willingly would he have 
sacrificed all his ambition and his desire of 
usefulness for her. But it could not be. 
If such a marriage were possible or right, 
could he hope she would accept him, when 
he knew how her thoughts and fancies were 
still bound up in the remembrance of Henry 
Talbot ? No ; if this scheme were carried 
out, he must relinquish his charge, and 
trust her to others' care. Very bitter was 
this thought to him, as he stood there, and 
something like a groan escaped him. 

Isobel laid down her pencil, aud glanced 
at him with surprise. 

" Mr. Gresham, how unlike you ! I never 
heard such a sound escape your lips before. 
Are you sad ? — ^what is it ? — ^will you not 
tell me ?" And she raised her pitying eyes 
to his face — " you, who so often comfort 
me, can I do nothing for you ?" 
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" Yes, dear lady, you might do much just 
now by obeying my wishes, and walking in 
the garden for a little time, this bright sum- 
mer day." 

" Ah ! but I do not wish to leave my dear 
flowers; you do not knowhow soon they alter; 
the buds will all expand before I return." 

" Come, Miss Lavaine, I wish it." And 
he laid a hand firmly on her's, which still 
toyed with the pencil, and brought the ftdl 
force of his eyes to bear upon her. 

She felt the mesmeric power of his gaze, 
the strength of that will, to which she so 
often yielded ; she was compelled into sub- 
mission against her own inclination. 

" Where did you gain that power over 
me, Mr. Gresham ? It is strange that you 
can make me do anything you wish." 

Half reluctantly, she rose, and suffered 
the attendant to put on her bonnet and 
shawl ; and taking Justin's offered arm, with 
a last regretful look at her flowers, she ac- 
companied him to the garden. 
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Colonel Montague stood waiting by the 
window, with more impatience and excite- 
ment in his breast than he had known for 
many a long year. Dr. Allen rambled on 
in a continuous monologue, which his com- 
panion scarcely heard, and to which he did 

« 

not pretend to give attention. 

The Colonel was beginning to chafe at 
the delay, when Justin led Isobel past the 
window. The sunlight fell upon her face, 
and showed it distinctly ; she looked con- 
tent, and the fine eyes beamed with in- 
telligence. 

Among the many bitter reflections and 
sweet memories that rushed at once through 
Colonel Montague's mind, this thought was 
uppermost, " Can she be mad ?" 
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CHAPTER XI. 

''The strongest phune in ^Wisdom's pbiioii 
Is the memorj of past foDj.** 

COLIBIDGS. 

''We look before and aflier. 
We sigh for what is not ; 
Our sinoerest langhter 

With some pain is firanght. 
Onr sweetest songs are those 
That tea of saddest thought." 

Shsllbt. 

THESE were Jnstin Gresham's memo- 
ries, as he climbed the hill to Talbot 
Hall. This was the secret he feared to tell 
Langley. Some months had elapsed since 
that Tisit of Colonel Montague to Br. 
Allen's asylmn, and all had changed with 
Jnstin; he was awaking from his dream, 
shaking himself free of its slnmberous fas- 
cinations. An error when detected is half 
conquered ; as long as it has a hold upon 
us, we persuade ourselves it is right. 
Justin now saw how fatal to aU his am- 
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bition, all his hope of usefahiess and happi- 
ness, was the step he had once meditated. 
The rash project of going abroad with 
Isobel Lavaine he had altogether abandoned ; 
and to cut the Gordian knot of sympathy 
and interest binding him to heir case, he 
determined to leave Dr. Allen's — ^to go 
himself abroad. It was like tearing himself 
in two ; the effort was supreme, agonizing ; 
and the most painful trial was to resist 
Isobel's tearful pleading that he would stay 
near her; he had always been her best 
friend, her most able helper. Here his 
firmness nearly gave way ; he felt himself 
unkind, ungenerous; he could explain no- 
thing ; he could not demean himself before 
her by false excuses ; he could only stand in 
her presence, silent and miserable. 

Every step was attended with difficulties 
in this narrow way of uprightness ; he 
stumbled at every moment over large, cut- 
ting stones, but he never once thought of 
turning back. There were Dr. Allen's argu- 
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ments and persuasions to overcome, and 
these were made powerful by the real interest 
and affection prompting them. And now 
he had retnmed home to a new embarraee- 
ment — the announcement of his intention 
to his parents. He delayed it as long as 
possible — ho dreaded the " whys " and 
"wherefores" that would be showered on 
him, and he had no explanation to offer 
for throwing up a lucrative position and 
leaving England. 

The complexity of affairs he found at 
home so occupied his mind that he forgot 
his own cares. He felt it was good for 
him to be once more at home ; the return 
of childish associations, the sight of his 
&ther and mother, dispelled that foolish 
dream. He was free again, and his old 
self-confidence retnmed to him ; but it was 
modified by a reliance on, and submission 
to, a Higher Will ; he trusted himself now, 
because he trusted in God. 

These memories had brought Justin in 
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front of the red-brick house of many gables. 
He paused in his quick walk, and stood still 
for a moment to survey it. This was the 
house Isobel so often mentioned ; here she 
had spent her happiest days ; in this park 
she must often have wandered with her 
lover. What fascination was there in this 
long, sallow-faced nobleman, with his blase, 
languid airs, that she should have laid the 
wealth of such a heart at his feet ? " 
Justin asked himself indignantly. Evidently 
there was a fascination, though he could not 
see it. Lord Talbot certainly had no pre- 
tensions to beauty, although a handsome 
face were a small thing for a wise woman 
to care about; he had no pretensions to 
talent or learning. Was it his title, or the 
ancestral estate, that was so invincible ? or 
did his attractiveness lie in the sheer force 
of impudence ? 

Justin gave up the investigation, as one 
of those hopeless enigmas of woman's wil- 
fulness ; and turning from his scrutiny of 
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the house, ran up the front steps and 
knocked at the door. Old Somers opened it. 

" Can I see Mr. St. Clare ? " 

" Dear me, Mr. Gresham, it's a while 
since you have been in these parts. Mr. 
St. Clare, did you say ? Well, that is un- 
fortunate. He has just ridden over to 
Lyton to take the train to London. How- 
somever, he'll be sure to be back to- 
morrow morning." 

Justin felt vexed, and, with a brief " good 
morning" to the old butler, was turning 
away, when Somers interposed, and asked 
if he would not go in and speak to the 
young lord. 

" No, thank you, Somers ; I think not. 
I have nothing particular to say to Lord 
Talbot." But he lingered a moment, irre- 
solute, on the step. His energetic hurry 
had faded away ; he had strung his mind to 
one point, and that unaccomplished, the 
tension had suddenly relaxed ; he felt list- 
less and disappointed. 
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" Stay, if his lordship be entirely disen- 
gaged, I may as well see him." And he 
followed Somers into the large drawing- 
room. During the few minutes he had to 
wait, he called to mind the scene of last 
night; the position of each of the party 
when he broke in on them. He recalled, 
with a pleased smile, the frank welcome 
Harriett gave him, the sudden uplifting of 
her drooped bead, the flash in her brown 
eyes. She was evidently glad to see him. 
Then Ethel's rush into his arms in the dark 
gallery. He could now feel her clinging 
about his neck, and the strong emotion of 
love and protection that swelled in his heart 
when he recognized her companion. Yes, 
he must save her from that fate — ^he must 
prevent that marriage. 

"Good morning, Mr. Gresham," said 
Lord Talbot, entering the room with his 
usual, indolent step, more a swing of the 
body than a movement of the legs. " I 
must oflfer my apologies for keeping you so 
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long waiting, but I was giving orders to my 
gardener. Will you take a seat ? " 

Justin hardly touched the white hand 
held towards him, and declined seating 
himself, on the plea that he was in a hurry. 

" Indeed ! " replied Talbot ; " then may 
I ask if there be any particular object that 
has gamed me the honour of a visit at this 
early hour ? " 

Justin felt exasperated by the covert con- 
tempt peeping through the elaborate polite- 
ness of this remark; the antagonism be- 
tween himself and this objectless man of 
fashion revived, and rushed through his 
mind with many bitter thoughts. He 
checked himself, however, and drawing 
down those prominent brows, said, with a 
certain ringing accentuation on the words : 

" I wished to see your lordship's guest, 
the gentleman with two names — ^Mr. St. 
Clare or Lavaine." 

Talbot betrayed his surprise in one start. 
He cursed St. Clare's want of candour in 
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not revealing this to him before he started 
that morning. This, then, was the cause of 
his sudden departure to his own room the 
previous night. Before the wily nobleman 
could decide which course to pursue — ^to 
deny the imputation or acknowledge it, 
Justin resumed : 

" Perhaps your lordship is not aware that 
I am at present resident at Dr. Allen's ; 
that I know Miss Isobel Lavaine ? " 

At that name, so seldom heard by him 
now, a slight flush passed over Talbot's 
sallow cheek. He was conscious of Justin's 
observation, and of his knowledge of the 
reason of that blush : it was but a mo- 
mentary nervousness, then he was his usual, 
collected self again. He saw subterfuge was 
no use here ; he was driven to the last re- 
source — ^to speak the truth ! " Sit down, 
Mr. Gresham," he said, determinedly, hand- 
ing his guest a chair. " We shall be some 
little time discussing this unpleasant de- 
nouement. It is odd I never came across 
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you at Dr. Allen's. It is not a month ago 
since I called there. I have never even 
heard your name, as connected with that 
establishment." 

"Very probably not," replied Justin, 
seating himself. "You always see Dr. 
Allen, and I dare say have never inquired 
the names of the other medical men in the 
house ; but I always knew of your coming. 
I have sometimes seen you : once you 
passed me on horseback. I never saw 
Mr. Lavaine but once, and that is some 
years ago ; but I recognized him yesterday 
evening, and he knew my voice, and was 
scared away from my presence like a bird 
from the report of a gun ! " 

Talbot shrugged his shoulders, and, 
lounging across the room, propped himself 
against the mantel-piece ; then, thrusting 
his hands deep into his pockets, he re- 
marked : 

" You are no doubt surprised, perhaps 
disgusted, at my friend's suppression of his 
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real name ; but as you are acquainted with 
some of his family concerns, you can no 
doubt divine the expediency — ^nay, almost 
the necessity — of this slight deception." 

Justin bowed his head, and waited for 
the other to continue. 

"Very unfortunate!" said Talbot, not 
exactly knowing what he had better say 
next. " You are quite sure he recognized 
you last night ? I am surprised, because 
he never mentioned it to me." 

"I am quite sure. My impression is 
that his journey to London is to avoid me." 

"Why avoid you, my deax sir?" in- 
quired Talbot, raising his eyebrows, and 
with weU-feigned surprise. "Certainly, 
considering the circumstances, it might be 
slightly unpleasant for you to meet. He 
has not the equanimity I should wish him 
to possess, and is apt to be overcome by 
these contretemps ; but of course, as a man 
of the world, you have discretion enough to 
be silent as to this affair. If he chooses to 
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adopt his second name as his surname, it 
can be of no consequence to any one ; and 
if you expose this little deception, it will 
only pain him, and do no good, as far as I 
can see." . 

Talbot had evidently gained the ascen- 
dancy ; his coolness and savoir-faire had quite 
baffled and silenced the impetuous Justin. 

*'Keally, Mr. Gresham," he continued, 
in his softest tone ; " I do not now exactly 
divine the aim of all this preamble. Why, 
if, in the exercise of your profession, you 
become acquainted with family secrets, you 
cannot keep a discreet silence, puzzles me. 
"Why could you not have returned to Dr. 
Allen's without mentioning this ? I think, 
on consideration, you will find you have 
acted hastily and inconsiderately." 

It was a struggle between a mastiflF and 
a fox, and the fox was the conqueror, 

Justin was thrown oflF his guard ; he had 
nothing to say. He could not explain to 
Lord Talbot that he suspected St. Clare 
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Lavaine was making love to his sister. He 
had slight grounds for this assumption ; 
and then, what was Lord Talbot to Ethel, 
or Ethel to him, that he should care who 
married her? Had he been confidential, 
he knew the bland hypocrite would smile 
andshrug his shoulders, and say, **Eeally!" 
with a drawl on the r, "it was not polite 
to interfere with these affaires du cceur^" or 
some other such crafty speech. 

There was no hold to be had on this 
man of sophistry and falsity ; our real man, 
like our honest dog, felt he could have no 
grasp of the subtle animal but by the teeth. 
Justin, in the first rising of his baffled 
anger, had half an inclination to fling a 
chair at Talbot's head, or to knock him 
down, or to do any other desperately fooUsh 
thing, to reUeve his pent-up passion. As it 
was, he controlled himself, and pressing his 
lips tightly together, rose to take leave. 

" When do you expect Mr. Lavaine back 
again ? " 
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"To-morrow, at latest, I should think. 
Can I act as mediator in any — " 

**No. I will write to him. Good 
morning, my lord," and Justin turned 
to go. 

**Stay, Mr. Gresham," said Talbot, 
coming across the room ; "I have one 
question to ask you. You have had some 
experience, I presume, of Miss Lavaine's 
case ; what is your opinion of it ?" 

"I fear it is incurable," replied Justin, 
briefly, and left the room. 

Had he seen the shadow which fell on 
Talbot's face, as he closed the door after 
him, he would have known he was re- 
venged. 

After Justin's return jErom Talbot Hall, 
he went mto the dining-room, where he 
found Ethel sitting alone ; she had a book 
before her, but was evidently not reading ; 
moreover, there was a very tearful look in 
her eyes. 

Justin went and kissed her. 
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"Are you better this morning, Ethel ?" 
he inquired. 

" Oh yes, thank you. I am quite well." 

There was a nervousness in her tone, 
and she avoided meeting his eyes. 

Justin put his hat on the table, and went 
and leant against the mantelpiece. After 
a few moments' silence, during which Ethel 
pretended to read, he asked : 

" What have you all been doing since I 
was last here ? Have you any news for me ?" 

Ethel fluttered the leaves of her book. 

"No, not much," she replied; "you 
heard all about the bazaar, didn't you ? 
and the lecture ? Won't you give one, by 
the bye?" 

This time she raised her head and en- 
countered his gaze ; he fixed his eyes on 
her's, and seemed to hold her with them. 

"Harriett told me all that," he said. 
" I thought, Ethel, you might have some 
particular news for me, after being away so 
long— some confidence to impart." 
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"I!" she replied, with an effort at dis- 
simtdation ; then consciousness overpowered 
her, her eyes fell, and a deep blush suffused 
the unusually pale cheek. "You have 
such an Tinpleasaiit way of cross-question- 
ing one, Justin." And she rose to leave 
the room. 

"One more question, little sister, then 
I've done,'* he said, firmly, knowing he 
would soon get all the truth from her. 
Stepping forward, he took one little hand 
in his. 

" What was that young man saying to 
you in Lord Talbot's gallery, last night, 
when I came in ? In a word — do you love 
him?'' 

" I ! Oh, Justin, who told you ?" 

Her blushing confusion caused a sharp 
pang to rush through the brother's heart. 

" Mamma told me a great deal, Harriett 
a little, and my eyes more." 

A pause. 

" Then you do love him ?" 
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''II Oh! brother." 

A few moments' irresolution ; then she 
crept into his arms, and laid her head upon 
his breast,, sobbing passionately. It had 
burst forth at last, the emotion repressed 
all night. 

**Poor little pussy-cat!" he said, pity- 
ingly, smoothing the soft black curls with 
his hand, half relenting in his determination. 

" When I left you, Ethel, you were quite 
a child ; this love has made you a woman 
— all too soon. Poor child I how have you 
learnt to weep so wildly? Do you love 
him so very much ?" 

**No — ^no — ^not so much — ^I mean, it's 
all a mistake ! I have been so foolish — so 
vain. But I must not tell you; I pro- 
mised I would tell no one until I saw him 
again." 

*' So he made you promise, did he?" 
said Justin, suspiciously. "Does it not 
strike you, Ethel, that there must be some- 
thing he is ashamed of, if he does not wish 

VOL. II. S 
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you to speak of this ? Most young men 
are not fearful of their love being known. 
But it is useless questioning you. I have 
been to the Hall this morning to see him." 

*^Have you!" exclaimed Ethel, spring- 
mg from his arms, and looking eagerly in 
his face. " What did he say ? " 

**He was out — ^gone to London." 

" How very strange ! " 

" Yes, it is strange behaviour in a lover, 
certainly." 

^'I think, Justin, he has something on 
his mind ; some secret that makes him very 
miserable at times." 

" I know he has." 

"You, Justin! How can you know? 
What is it ? He has not been wicked, has 
he, like some men of whom you say you 
would rather see me dead than married to 
them ?" asked Ethel, with a deep blush. 

" No," replied Justin ; ** he is not a 
dissipated man, I believe; still I would 
rather see you dead than married to him. 
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No ; it is his misfortnne, not his fault, poor 
fellow ! I have been very angry with him 
— ^unjustly angry, I think — ^last night and 
this morning, because certain combinations 
of circumstances, which I cannot stay now 
to explain, make, his name an annoyance 
to me." 

" Do tell me, Justin. I ought to know." 

" Tell me first, have you decidedly ac- 
cepted him ?" 

" I suppose he understood it so. I must 
marry him, Justin; it has been all my 
fault, and I must not let him suffer for it 
now." This was said with another burst 
of tears. 

" Tell me more quietly how it all came 
about, dearest." 

"Well, you see, he gave me drawing 
lessons, and we went out sketching to- 
gether. I liked him very much, and he 
was nearly always here. Mamma and papa 
both liked him, and it went on; but I 
never thought he meant anything particular. 
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I liked him as a friend. But yesterday — 
I cannot tell you how — ^how silly I was 
yesterday." Here another burst of tears. 
" But I deceived him — it was all my fault. 
I must pay the penalty. I shall love him 
when I have married him, I daresay." 

*' Brave Uttle woman ! So you will 
sacrifice yourself for his happiness?" said 
Justm, putting his protectmg arms around 
her again ; " few men would do that, Ethel." 

^' But I shall be happy in doing it ; it is 
not as though any one else loved me 
(Justin felt her breast heave). Then I 
could not sacrifice another's heart besides 
my own. But no one else does." This 
was said very mournfully. 

Justin longed to tell her what he had 
discovered last night, but he felt as though 
he should be betraying a confidence. No, 
she must find it out for herself. 

" I will write to Lavaine — St. Clare, I 
mean, at once. At once," he said, putting 
his tearful sister from him. 
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" You must promise me first, Justin, not 
to say one word of what I have now told 
you ; he must not doubt my love ; if any 
one ever undeceives him, it must be my- 
self." 

" Quite right, little sister. How very 
wise you have grown lately." 

*' You will write kindly, Justin ?" 

"I will." 

He was leaving the room, when she sud- 
denly remembered he had not told her of 
the secret. She called him back. 

*'You have not told me of the secret 
yet, Justin." 

"No." He hesitated, dreading to tell 
her. In his perplexity, he looked towards 
the window. Langley was passing to the 
front door. 

** Here is Langley ! poor fellow ! I have 
hardly seen him this morning." 

** Don't call him in, Justin!" cried 
Ethel, quickly. 

" "Why ? " he asked, looking keenly at her. 
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"I — ^I would rather not see him, just 
now/' And she went hastily from the 
room, and ran up-stairs. Once having 
gained her own chamber, she shut the 
door, and gave herself up to a paroxysm of ^ 
weeping. 

How much poignant anguish do we shut 
in with the door of our own room ; how 
much frantic, useless grief has that room 
witnessed! — ^tears that we should really 
have been ashamed to shed elsewhere. 
But the room knows us ; the furniture — all 
Imows us. There is the arm-chair we 
threw ourselves in on such a day, when we 
received that terrible letter; there is the 
looking-glass, wherein we saw our changed 
face afker that bitter parting ; there is the 
bed, by whose side we have so offcen knelt, 
crying from the depths of a broken heart, 
with no strength for any other thought than 
an appeal to Divine compassion; there is 
the pillow, watered by so many tears ; there 
are the bed-clothes we had so often dragged 



over our heads to shut out the morning light, 
because the day brought no hope with it. 

There are certain truths we shall never 
learn but by weeping over them, as the 
flowers cannot spring forth from out the 
ground without the showers as well as the 
sun. 

Better to learn those truths, if the tears 
be ever so bitterly shed, than never to 
know them at all. 

** Who ne'er his bread in sorrow ate, 

Who ne'er the monmfxd midnight honrs 
Weeping npon his bed hath sate, 
He knows yon not, ye heavenly powers." 

Ethel, when she had closed her door and 
locked it, sat upon the edge of her little 
white bed and covered her face with her 
hands, — she seemed powerless to cope with 
the perplexities which suddenly confronted 
her. The same sad reflections passed again 
and again through her mind, but from them 
she could draw no conclusion, arrive at no 
decision. 

As a weak nature will trust unquestion- 
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ingly, unreservedly, to a stronger, Ethel 
relied on Justin ; she felt perfectly sure he 
would do what he thought right and best 
for her ; and what he thought right she had 
implicit faith was right. 

Justin, in the meantime, after sitting 
long with his head on his hands, had writ- 
ten a very long letter to St. Clare ; it took 
him a great deal of time, for he often 
stopped and considered, and was slow in 
finishing it. At last, when it was sealed 
and directed, he sat with it in his hand, so 
deep in reflection that Langley's entrance 
into the room quite startled him. 

*'You are the very person I was last 
thinking of, Martin, although your entrance 
made me jump. I want your advice. I 
must leave here by the half-past-two train, 
and return to the Asylum. I shall be back 
again to-morrow, or the next day. Martin, 
I intend to leave Dr. Allen entirely." 

"Indeed! I thought you were getting 
on there so well," said Langley, with evi- 
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dent astonishment. *' Is not the place good 
enough to suit your ambitious views ?" 

" Quite ; but I have urgent reasons for 
leaving there, one of which is, that my 
health, as you noticed last night, suffers. 
The work tries me too much, iron as my 
nerves are. I intend to go to Germany." 

** What do you want my advice about, if 
you have already made up your mind ?" 
naturally inquired Langley. 

^* Not on that, but on a much more sim- 
ple matter ; I decide important steps for 
myself; besides, there is no doubt in my 
own mind as to the necessity of the change. 
What I want to ask you is, shall I make 
known my intention to my father and 
mother to-morrow, or to-day ?" 

" To-day, of course. K the thing is to be 
done, let it be done at once. K you come 
back with all your luggage to-morrow, will 
it not astonish and grieve them that you 
have reposed no confidence in them ?" 

*' Martin," exclaimed Justin, rising from 
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broaching the subject to your parents. If 
you say your health suffers, it will be quite 
sufficient reason : your mother remarked to 
me your thinness and pallor this morning." 

" Still my parting with them, and living 
in Germany, will be a sad blow. Oh, Mar- 
tin, I have had so much to encounter lately, 
that I have lost my whole nerve ! Dr. 
Allen has urged me by all possible means 
to remain with him ; he offered to double 
my income. The old man is really fond of 
me ; he was quite upset at my determina- 
tion ; I needed all my firmness. But I mmt 
go ; duty and honour compel me to leave.*' 

Justin was more agitated than Langley 
had ever before seen him. 

" Friend, you are troubled," he said, lay- 
ing his large, kind hand on Justin's 
shoulder. *' I do not ask you to lay bare 
your heart to me — ^it may only needlessly 
unbind a half-healed wound ; but what can 
I do for you ? Will it be of any service if I 
break the disagreeable news for you ?'* 
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reserve was but the keeping under of a 
warm, impulsive nature, the haughtiness 
more of shyness tiban pride. She is one 
of those rare women who have strength of 
mind enough to carry their principles into 
daily life. I should not know Miss Mayne 
so well, but I meet her often in her visits 
to the poor and sick ; and, depend upon it, 
if you once stand with a woman by a sick- 
bed, you can see at a glance if she pos- 
sesses aught of that divine compassion and 
tenderness, that aptitude to comfort, which 
is the greatest virtue of woman. Harriett 
Mayne is a true womarij Justin ! " Langley 
exclaimed, with fervour. ** You know what 
I mean when I say that — ^what I think a 
woman ought to be — a Una in purity, a 
Beatrice in piety I " 

^'Bather a passionless perfection," re- 
marked Justin, with the favourite twitch of 
his eyebrows ; and he marvelled at the halo 
of glory through which his quiet friend saw 
such domestic heroines as Harriett . and 
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CHAPTER XII. 

'* It was my duty to have loved the highest; 
It snrely was my profit had I known ; 
It wonld have been my pleasure had I seen ; 
We needs must love the highest when we see it/' 

Idylls of the King. 

JTJSTD^, with that contented smile upon 
his lips, took his way down the road 
to the village — ^the old, familiar road 
where his boyish steps had so often wan- 
dered, where every turn brought a memory 
from those far-off days. Here was the old 
tree which he had so often climbed ; there 
were the famous rabbit-burrows ; here was 
the nut-copse where he, the Maynes, and 
little Ethel had had such fun nutting ; there 
the comer where he had fought Tom Sykes, 
the butcher's son, because the latter had 
one day nicknamed him ** young pill-box "; 
here was the village-green, where he had 
played many a game of cricket; there. 
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lasty but not least, was the renowned ^' tof- 
fiBe-shop/' or, more volgarly, "tuck-shop," 
where he had so often spent his pocket- 
money, and injured his teeth. He had an 
inclination to go in now and frighten the 
old dame by the large order of half-a- 
crown's worth of bulls*-eyes! But he 
ianeied his relish for those luxuries had 
^vmeisdiat Culed lateljr, so he resisted tiie 
temptation, and went on to the Ptesonage. 
TVhen he readied it, he stopped for a m<Hn£Dt, 
and leaning on the gate locked up aft the 
ivy-eoT^red towor of the diuidi with a sigli. 

\n^ did he si<^ ? Bid he legrrt those 
«li^ of bads'-nesting and akketiiig, of 
imoKXVsie^ and ignomiee ? 

JuEStiii was tkN> wise to bdieTe he was 
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the first day in the crowded desert of a 
school; he knew he had never wept so 
bitterly since the first night passed in the 
narrow bed among the long rows of beds 
in the dormitory. 

No ; it was not the happiness of child- 
hood he regretted ; but the high hopes, the 
measureless ambition, the vast expectations, 
that once filled his breast. He sighed for 
the ^^ glory that had passed from off the 
earth," a light in which he once saw aU 
men, and believed in them, and placed un- 
feigned faith in everything, in everybody, 
especially in himself. 

Thank heaven ! his heart was not harden- 
ed ; it was only tempered, like tried steel, by 
the force of circumstances : he still believed 
in men, he still trusted the world ; but now 
"the glory had passed away" — he saw it as it 
really was, — a sober earth, from which he 
expected nothing, and would be content 
with very little. 

Justin turned and went into the garden ; 

TOL. II. T 
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the hall-door was open, and little Herbert 
sat on the floor, with a picture-book open 
on his knees. He did not remember Jus- 
tin, so at the approach of that gentleman 
he clutched his book with both hands, and 
was running quickly away, when Justin 
caught him by the skirt of his frock, and, 
lifting him up in his arms, kissed him. 

The child was slightly mollified at this 
greeting; but still struggled to get free, re- 
marking, with a shake of his head : 

'* Don't know you." 

** Don't you, my Uttle man ? Well, you 
ought, for I am your god-papa." 

*'OhI" said the child, with a look of 
intelligence, *'you gave me that silber 
fork in the blue belvet case. I'm bery 
much obliged to you." 

** Although your thanks come rather 
late, Herbert, still they exhibit a grateful 
spirit," repUed Justin, with a snule. 

Then, putting Herbert on his feet, he 
asked where Aunt Harriett was. 
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\m *' Poor Auntie got a bad headache — 
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oig mustn't make a noise." And as the remem- 

t; brance of this injunction crossed his mind, 

.jx he continued, in a whisper : " Ord Tarbor 

been here ; Aunt Haryet wouldn't see him ; 
she said she was too ill. Nasty man ! I 
ij don't like him ; he used a naughty word — 

bery nasty man ! " 
^ Justin who entirely participated in his 

little god-son's feelings towards Lord Talbot, 
although he might have scrupled to have 
expressed them as freely, was so pleased 
that he gave the child a shilling. 
" Where are mamma and papa ?" 
" Both dom out," replied Herbert, rather 
^ indistinctly, as he had just consigned the 

shilling to the safe keeping of his mouth. 

There was no servant to be seen about ; 
there never was in this irregular household, 
although there were supposed to be two some- 
where, either in the upper or lower regions; 
so, after a moment's consideration, Justin 
commissioned Herbert to go diid ask Aunt 
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Harriett if she were well enough to see him. 
The child opened the parlour-door, and, for- 
getting the injunction to be quiet, shouted, 
in a voice loud enough to wake the soundest 
sleeper : 

** Auntie ! god-papa says are you well 
enough to see him ? " 

**0h I Herbert dear, how could you make 
such a noise, and awake me ? I told you 
to be quiet." 

" Berry sorry, auntie, but god-papa wants 
you." 

"Who?" asked Harriet. 

" Why, him that gabe me the silber 
spoon and fork in the blue belbet case — 
you know ?" 

"It is I, Harriet," said Justin, putting 
his head in at the door, for, although he was 
very much amused by the colloquy, he was 
becoming impatient. " Are you well enough 
to see me ?" 

" Oh ! it is you, Justin. Come in;" and 
Harriett raised herself from the sofa. 
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*' I will not, unless you lie still, Harriett. 
If you disturb yourself, I shall go directly." 

Willingly enough the weary head sank 
back on the pillow. Justin drew a chair to 
her side, sat down, and felt her pulse. 

''Are you ill, Harriett?" 

'* Oh ! no ; only weary and headachy. 
I did not sleep well last night. Ethel was 
restless, and so was I." 

*' Um !" said Justin ; '^ pulse running 
over a hundred. I hope you have not taken 
the fever which I hear is prevailing in Max- 
well ; I dare say you have been rash enough 
to go and see some poor creature that's 
down with it." 

" Well, you are a most comforting doctor, 
certainly— endeavouring to frighten a ner- 
vous subject. If you said as much to Mrs. 
Mayne, she would have the fever from terror. 
No : I fear mine is a fever more of the brain 
than body, and if I have another ache, it is 
heart-ache : my life here does not satisfy me. 
Oh ! Justin, I am so wretched ! I almost 
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wish I could be ill, and never recover!" 
The flood-gates gave way beneath the pent- 
up passion of days, and Harriett turned her 
face away and burst into tears. 

Little Herbert, who had been entirely 
occupied all this time with his shilling, was 
aroused by the sound of a sob, and, with a 
howl of grief and anger, rushed at Justin, 
and kicked his shins with all his might. 

" You nasty, horrid, wicked man, make 
my Aunt Haryet cry ! " 

Harriett's weeping was suddenly changed 
to laughter. She held out her arms to the 
boy, and lifted him up beside her ; he hugged 
her tightly round the neck, and rubbed his 
wet face over hers. 

" You passionate young Turk !" cried 
Justin, ruefully rubbing his legs. "ff 
that's the way you kick your god-papa, 
I am afraid they have not taught you 
your duty to your spiritual pastors and 
masters. What will become of you ?" 

''I don't tare a bit ! " cried Herbert, rais- 
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ing his head, and regarding Justin furiously, 
'* I hate you ! You just as nasty as Ord 
Torber — ^you pinched her, I know you did. 
I saw you do it." 

At this decided declaration, Justin and 
Harriett both laughed aloud, while the child 
glanced from one to the other with a puzzled 
air : he could make nothing of such sudden 
transitions from tears to laughter. 

" He did not make me cry, darling," at 
last Harriett said, kissing the child's flushed 
cheek ; '* you must not be angry with him, 
although it is very kind of you to love your 
auntie so much. Now kiss him, dear, and 
then go and play in the nursery." 

Herbert suffered Justin to kiss him, but 
evidently his suspicions were not removed, 
for he glanced back at the door with eager 
scrutiny, to see that Justin was not ill-using 
his aunt again. 

When they were left alone, they discussed 
the late incident, and Herbert's passionate, 
affectionate nature ; thence they naturally 
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reverted to Mr. and Mrs. Mayne. Harriett 
was rather ashamed now of her late out- 
break, and determined to exercise more self- 
control and prudence in her expressions ; 
but her heart was sore, and smarting from 
the late indignity she had suffered, and it 
unwittingly disclosed itself in her words. 
Justin saw her uneasiness, but he forbore to 
ask any questions. 

"I don't know how it is, Justin, but my 
life in Maxwell now seems altogether intoler- 
able to me. What I have found patience 
to endure for years, I cannot endure now. 
Maria's foolishness and fractiousness re-act 
on me, until I need all the self-control I 
possess, not to lose my temper ; the chil- 
dren harass me ; even my visiting in the 
cottages, and regulating the school, does 
not afford me the pleasure it once did. I 
know it is weak and wicked to murmur at a 
life so devoid of crosses and sorrows ; biit 
do not blame me just now — hear my 
grumbling to the end. I have so longed to 
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tell all to some one, as I told you in my 
letter/' 

*' I can well sympathize with you," re- 
pUed Justin, soothingly. 

'^ I have no doubt," continued Harriett, 
lured on by the kind glances of his eyes, 
''that just these very trials that I find so 
irksome are the very ones by which God 
tries my faith." 

She reflected for a moment, and then 
continued, ' ' I cannot in all things see the 
hand of wisdom guiding me. When I re- 
flect, some of my actions appear so little in 
accordance with my own free will, that they 
are quite inexplicable, and will be the 
sources of undying regret." 

'' You do not see yet, perhaps, but tax 
your patience a little longer, Harriett. As 
those actions recede into the distance, you 
will find them, like certain pictures, im- 
proved and defined by a more distant view ; 
at present, they are too near. The circum- 
stances that perplex you now, in a month 
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or two, or it may be a year or two, will 
appear clear." 

" How wise you have grown, Justin." 

" Was I not always wise ? 

^^ Yes, with a sharp reasoning, a pene- 
trating sense, which now seems mellowed 
and softened." 

Jnstin had shaded his face with his hand 
while she spoke. Then he said, in a low 
voice : " I hope I am wiser ; I have bought 
my wisdom at a costly price ; the fdmace 
that has tried me has been severe ; still I 
own now, bitter as was the trial, it was for 
my good." 

" It is that secret, Jnstin ? " 

He bowed his head. 

'' Tell me." 

*^ I cannot now ; I may some time, for I 
long for your counsel and sympathy." 

" Have you told any one ?" 

" No one ; not even Martin. I fear his 
scorn. I stand so high in his esteem that 
I fear to fall — ^the old, proud spirit." 
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Harriett raised her head and sat up, 
her eagerness overcame her weariness and 
pain ; she shrank from the revelation, yet 
desired it. 

^' You do not fear, then, to fall in my 
estimation ? " she asked sadly. 
. '* Yes, I do ; but there are some things 
women forgive easier than men. They ex- 
cuse it ; they have so much pity and ten- 
derness for the frail and faUen." 

" Oh, Justin ! do not tell me," cried 
Harriett, with sudden energy. " I do not 
care to know, for you have ever been to me 
the standard of what a man ought to be. 
If my trust has been misplaced, and if my 
faith fail in your integrity, it must fail me 
in all men.'' Harriett, in her excitement, 
was hurried into an acknowledgment she 
would not otherwise have made. 

A glad surprise beamed in Justin's eyes ; 
He seized both her hands. '^ I am glad to 
hear you say so — so glad ! Trust me, Har^ 
riett. I am worthy now to be trusted. I 
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will be evermore worthy of your trust. 
There is nothing in my confession that need 
bring a blush to your cheek ; God forbid 
that any words of mine, or any deeds of 
mine, should cause you to blush for me ! I 
have courage to tell you now, if it will not 
fatigue you too much." 

Harriett said it would not weary her; 
indeed, it would drive her own sorrow out 
of her head if she might participate in his ; 
and Justin related to her the outline of 
what the reader already knows so fully. He 
did not dwell on minute details ; he did not 
speak much of his love ; he spoke more of 
his folly. It may seem to some a strange 
confession of Justin's, and a strange confi- 
dante ; but it was not so to them. 

Justin watched Harriett's face anxiously, 
as he told the tale in broken sentences. 
She hid it once or twice in her hands ; and 
when he finished, and she at last looked 
up at him, her brown eyes were full of 
tears. 
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^^ I do not think you are so much to be 
blamed as pitied/' she said. 

*' Then you absolve me, Harriett ? " 

" I have no power to forgive, Justin. 
What am I, that you should set me as a 
judge over your actions or thoughts ? I 
am only a foolish, faulty woman." 

'^ I think you are as near perfecticm as 
any woman I know," repUed Justin ; ** and 
I have known you intimately all your life, 
and ought to be able—" 

*' Oh, you cannot be serious ! " 

" I am, quite." 

" Justin ! Justin I " she repeated, " how 
can you say so ? If you have known all 
my life, you cannot know all my heart, its 
wickedness and rebellion, and — 

"Pshaw!" interrupted Justin, ** I won't 
hear such rubbish. I must go now, but 
when shall I see you again ? I have still 
something more to say, important to both 
of us ; but I leave you to think over my 
confessions before I tell you that. I shall 
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come home as soon as possible. On Sun- 
day eyeningy after church, look out for me at 
the door, and we will take a walk together/' 

As Justin went back through the town 
to his room, he thought, ^^ Oh ! that I had 
loved no one but Harriett ! Who else could 
so deserve my love, or who else could make 
me so happy by returning it ? Why have 
I wasted the passion of my youth in this 
futile, hopeless infatuation ! Oh ! that I 
had never seen Isobel Lavaine, then I must 
have loved Harriett." 

And Harriett, left alone, mused for a while 
over Justin's strange recital. It seemed 
startling to her that he should give way to 
such an absorbing love, for she had ever 
deemed him self-contained and passionless. 
As he laid bare the fervour and romance of 
his nature, at once he seemed nearer to her, 
and yet farther oflf; nearer, from a fellow- 
ship of feeling and suflfering, but farther off 
from the fact that one woman stood between 
them— a woman whom he loved and ad- 
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mired more than herself. Yes, as Justin 
had related his history, Harriett was con- 
scious now and then of a thrill of jealousy ; 
however foolish and unreasonable it might 
be, there it was, and she could not deny it ; 
she could not argue it away, or banish it 
from her mind. It was odd; but when 
Bobert had married, precious as he was to 
her, and thrown away as she deemed him, 
she did not once feel that painful thrill. 
She had always condemned those mothers 
and sisters who were annoyed when their 
sons and brothers fell in love — ^when they 
began to find other women in the world be- 
sides mothers and sisters. Yet here, without 
the right of kinship, with only the privi- 
lege of friendship, she was jealous of 
Justin, her dear brother, as she often called 
him — ^her friend ; dearer now as he proved 
himself the nobler, truer man, ready to 
give up the hurtful thing; worthy of her 
best love and reverence. Oh, that she had 
loved him wholly and entirely with other 
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loves ! — oh, that she had given him the 
affections wasted on Talbot, the devotion 
of years, that was as watar spilled on the 
ground, never to be regained! What 
madness was it in her to choose the in- 
ferior man, knowing all the time his 
inferiority — that made her rest on a range 
of lower feelings, and a narrower heart ? 

So her thoughts slid back to the ever- 
recurring scene of yesterday ; to those few 
taunting words that stung her afresh every 
time she dwelt on them : again the green 
boughs waved above her, again she saw the 
glittering of the ring, and the other glitter 
in those false eyes bent over her; they 
were ever false, all these years, but she had 
raised a confiding gaze, and trusted to 
them. Why had he called to-day to tor- 
ment -her anew ? but she had had courage 
enough to refuse to see him; she knew, 
however much she strove to hide it, he saw 
her heart, he knew its love. Oh ! cruel eyes, 
that so read her weakness, so played on it. 
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and gloried in a superior strength of cal- . 
lousness. Had she seen him, she would 
have betrayed the depth of her feeling in 
the bitterness of her indignation. That 
he, calling himself a gentleman, should 
dare to insult her thus ! After the igno- 
miny of hearing such words, it seemed at 
first as though she never could lift up her 
head again; her self-respect was crushed. 
In what low estimation he must hold her — 
ay, and all women — ^to have spoken thus. 
All the morning she had lain in a torpor, 
with no hope, no energy; only patience 
enough to endure in silence. But Justin 
had come with kind words, ^and life had 
revived within her, as a trodden-down 
flower is upraised by the tender, skilful 
hand of the gardener. He reverenced 
her; he thought very highly of her; 
** I think you as near perfection as any 
woman I know." Those words had fallen 
on her bruised spirit, as soft dews on the 
withering grass. Oh ! it was sweet to be 
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appreciated, to be trusted and loved. She 
was worthy ; she wonld be more worthy : if 
one person in the world thought her good, 
he should not be deceived. 



end of vol. u. 
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